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Peace News 


‘These long-haired, mentally 
unstable petty little sawdust 


Caesars seem to 


find courage, 


like rats, by hunting only in 


packs’ 


—Dr George Simpson, Chairman of 
Margate Magistrates’ Court, May 18 


An open letter 
to a Margate 
magistrate 


Dear Dr Simpson, 


We were very disturbed to read your 
statement on the Margate mods and 
rockers, and still more disturbed to see it 
given prominence and approval by 
several large-circulation newspapers. 


We realise that your situation, when 
the rioters were brought before you, was 
not an easy one. The conduct of these 
young people was anti-social; it must 
have spoiled the holiday pleasures of 
many people (although many seem to 
have regarded it as part of the seaside 


entertainment); and at times it came 
close to serious acts of brutality, 
although, in fact, no-one was badly 
hurt. 


In such circumstances it is hard to see 
what you could have done other than 
what you did. It is quite likely that 
stern punishment does deter some forms 
of anti-social behaviour: for example, 
since the heavy punishments handed out 
to those who took part in the Notting 
Hill race riots of 1958, such incidents 
have become very rare (although, 
whether it is as a result of such pun- 
ishments no-one can be certain). But, 
just as those punishments did not touch 
the problem of racial prejudice in this 
country, we believe that severe punish- 
ments for the Margate rioters will not 
touch the social problems that underlie 
their behaviour. 

It may not be your job to deal with 
these problems, but it is your concern, 
as it is ours and that of everyone in our 
society. For we all help to make the 
society we have - and are therefore all 
in some way responsible for its failures - 
and we are all liable to suffer when our 
collective efforts prove to be inade 
quate. 

Our first objection to your quoted state- 
ment, therefore, is that it is, by implica- 
tion, too self-satisfied: it suggests that 
all the blame for the Margate dis- 
turbances can simply be put in the 
obvious place - on the young people 
involved - and that all the rest of us 
need do is to punish them and denounce 
them with a few suitably chosen words 
of self-righteous moral outrage. 


We are not saying that the rioters can = 


be absolved of all blame by psychologica} 
or sociological explanations of their be- 
haviour. 
take the responsibility for their own con- 
duct and that they cannot push it off to 


a higher authority or to some theory i 


about the causes of their behaviour. 


But we do believe that the kind of con- 
duct indulged in by the young people 
who appeared before your court has 
causes which lie deep in the nature of 
our society, and that these causes must 
be understood if we are to understand 
the actions in which these subterranean 
forces erupt. 


A great deal is known about the causes 
of anti-social behaviour by young people. 
We know, for instance, that humiliation, 
a sense of rejection and failure, are 
among the most potent causes of aggres- 
sive behaviour. We know too that our 
society, which puts so much emphasis on 
“success " (passing the 11-plus, getting 
to university, getting on in business etc), 
by its very nature creates a large group 
of young people who are (whether 
openly or tacitly) dubbed “ failures" by 
those who set the standards by which 
our society is ruled. We know too (as 
the Newsom Report on less able children 
demonstrated so clearly) that we give 
less of our attention, our sympathy and 
our money to these children than to the 
more “successful.” 

Several studies of riots have shown that 
those who play a leading role in them 
are the less intelligent and the less 
highly educated. If we treat these chil- 
dren so shabbily it is hardly surprising 
that now and again they turn on us and 
get a bit of their own back. Simply then 
to punish them harshly is rather like 
kicking someone into the mud and then 
complaining that he is dirty. 

There are other considerations that may 
disturb those who are inclined to easy 
moralising on this subject. It is well 
known that many young people feel con- 
tempt for, and hostility towards, adult 
society. Anti-social behaviour such as 
that of the Margate rioters can be seen 
as a form of protest against this 
society. 


We believe that people must jim 


Two girls fighting at 
Margate, May 18 


In this attitude they have much of our 
sympathy. It seems to us that there are 
many aspects of our society which de 
serve the most vigorous protest. Our 
government is, for example, prepared to 
use weapons capable of annihilating 
millions of people; British soldiers are 
at this moment conducting a war in 
defence of undemocratic regimes in 
southern Arabia; the police have been 
known to use perjury and physica) 
violence; in commercial life ruthlessness, 
self-seeking and insensitivity to the 
needs of others are not only permitted, 
but often essential to success. It may be 
possible to bring arguments to support 
any of these or similar activities, but 
there is no doubt that violence and 
selfishness are not simply incidental 
features of our society, but part of its 
very structure and of the values by 
which our society is ruled. 


It may well be that the young people 
who appeared in your court do not share 
our concern for, and opposition to, this 
officially condoned violence; but a 
society which preaches responsibility, 
restraint and sympathy for others may 
have little cause to be surprised or 
eed if some young people don't 
sten. 


Finally, we are concerned at your state- 
ment because of the way it writes off 
a group of young people as if they were 
sub-human. Your very language (“like 
rats .. . hunting only in packs”) is 
frighteningly like that used by the Nazis 


who in the early '308 spoke of the Jews 
as “vermin” and ten years later ex- 
terminated them as if they really were 
vermin. 


The problem posed by the disturbances 
at Margate on Sunday is not primarily 
one about “teenagers ” or “ hooligans”: 
it is one about our society. Our nation 
is richer, and in some ways more 
humane, than ever before. But the dis- 
parity between those who “succeed” 
and those who “ fail,” as society defines 
those terms, may be as great as ever. 
But those who “fail” are human too, 
and if they are rejected by society, they 
are likely to rebel in ways that society 
finds unpleasant. To think of them, 
to speak of them, and to treat them as 
“rats” is likely to aggravate, not help 
solve this problem. 

There are many practical measures that 
might be taken: these would involve 
spending a far higher proportion of our 
resources than we do now on the basic 
necessities of decent living (including, 
particularly, better housing and schools). 
But it also would involve a significant 
change of attitudes throughout society, 
to redefine “success” in terms other 
than of money and status, and to 
stop regarding any human beings as 
“failures” in a way that enables us to 
cast off any responsibility for their well- 
being. It is, in the end, because your 
statement denies the humanity of people 
who, whatever they have done, are 
human beings, that we hope you will 
soon regret having made it. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


@veat Britaim and abread (sea mail): 3 mouths 
os, 6 laentha 18s, 1 year 36. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets 

AIRMAIL EDITION 


Nort Africa and Middle East: 3 months 1s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 menths 
lis 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12a 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 yoar 48s. 


North America: 68.50 a 
e/o AFSC, 160 North 15¢ 


a. 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd Londen N1 


ear to Peace News, 
S3t., Philadelphia 2, 


CHRISTIAN 
POLITICAL ACTION 


a Christian Action conference at 
Lincoln Theological College, 

June 5 to 7. Canon L. John Collins, 
Canon Stanley Evans, Mr Christo- 
pher Hollis, Miss Valerie Pitt. 


Further particulars from the Secretary, 
Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, London 
E.C.4, 


FoR GOLDEN JUBILEE 
COMMEMORATION 


Public meeting, Trafalgar Square, 
London. Saturday May 30, 1964, 
2.45 p.m. Speakers: Donald Soper, 
Clifford MacQuire, Fred Moorhouse, 
Sheila Stephenson, Robert Jefford. 
Followed by service of thanksgiving 
and rededication at St Martin-in- 
the-Fields. 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation 
9 Coombe Road, New Malden, Surrey 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 

Applications now being 
considered for next year 


Classified 


6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 18 extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Terms: 


Coming events 


ACCEPT RAF’S INVITATION to Open Day at 
Bentwaters, Suffolk, Saturday May 23. Coach 
from Hampstead 12s 6d. SWI 3080 or 2607. 


CND RALLY, MANCHESTER. Free Trade Hall, 
Friday May 29, 7.30 ami Donald Soper, 
Michael Foot, Judith Cook, Ian Campbell Folk 
Group. Tickets 2s (youth 1s) from CND, 14 Tib 
Lane, Manchester 2. 


INTERNATIONAL SITUATION, Film show and 
conference. May 30 and 31 (see Diary). 


NALSO-NEW LEFT CAMP, Sept. 12-18, Sevenoaks. 
Speakers: Gorz, Anderson, Blackburn, Lovell, 
Fletcher, Roberts, Carlsson, Miliband, Mortimer, 
Topham, Mandel, MacIntyre, Coates. £7 7s or 
£2 12s 6d for weekend. Deposit £1 to B. Vester, 
13 Keynsham Gardens, London S.E.9. 


Personal 

CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting 
L336843 your purchases pay a dividend to the 
Peace News Fund. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


FREE COPIES of Peace News will be sent to 

potential readers. New readers’ trial rate: six 

weeks 2s 6d post free. Please send names and 

sae ad to Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian 
oad, N.1. 


LET US WORRY about your motor insurance: 
special rates for civil servants and _ school- 
teachers. ‘‘Agreed value’’ policies. Ask for 
details now. Morris Hunter Insurance Con- 
sultants Ltd (P), 37 Victoria Avenue, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. Telephone Southend 41101. 
Branch offices Belfast, Motherwell, Guernsey. 


WANTED URGENTLY, storage space for flatful 
furniture until] November. McGee, WEL 0947. 


Holldays 

NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House 
(vegetarian), Sea Palling, quiet village near 
Broads, marvellous sands. Informal atmos- 
phere, generous home cooking. Send s.a.e. or 
phone Hickling 236. Some vacancies August. 


Publications 


BRITAINS SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘' Socialist 
Leader.’’ Still only 4d weekly for an 8-page 
Paper. Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. From 
your newsagent or local ILP branch: or by 
post from 197 Kings Cross Road, London W.C.1. 
6s for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


CONTACT - a Seuth African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against 
apartheid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 94d, 
12 months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


HOUSMANS (the Peace News booksellers) for 
all peace literature and books, posters, leaflets 
or campaign materials. ‘““Sale or return 
selections for meetings, etc. Send 8.a.e. OF 
call for latest list and s.o.r. terms, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 


Accommodation wanted 


SINGLE ROOM wanted S.E. or East London. 
Box 304. 


For sale 
HOUSEBOAT for sale. 40ft. x 10ft. £500 o.n.0. 
or terms for peaceniks. Mr Berry, c/o Dris 


Cruisers, Railshead Road, Isleworth. 


se, 
D | 
As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1 


22 May, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, 
Snow Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


1 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea 
In aid of Friends 


BRIGHTON. 
Ship Street. 
provided, bring own food. 
relief work overseas, 


LONDON, W.1. 7.30 p.m. Wigmore Hall, Wig- 


more St. Recital for Defence and Aid Fund 
by concert pianist Harold Rubens. Tickets 20s, 
15s, 10s, 5s from Christian Action, 2 Amen 
Court, E.C.4. CIT 3747. 


23 May, Saturday 


BRIGHTON. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Myrtle and Philip Radley on ‘' The present 
situation in South Africa.’’ SoF. 


CAMBRIDGE. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2-4 pe 
Rose Crescent (Market Sq). Peace News selling. 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents ls 


or 


take advantage of this 
special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
(I ENCLOSE 6s) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 


222 Strand, London W.C.2 
pn39 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
6d a word - minimum 4s for each small ad 


Box number: 1s extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE-one word In each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 


Please insert my ad. in next............issue(s) 


§ enclose P.O. value...........ccccere 


NAME Wiecroeccctenee .saaeaes pondennscon 
ADDRESS...... Ag UHB YOR IOCOOIBO cigs) 


seeersesvee vedo rearenorneoneevencarrroscvasy 


LEICESTER. 
Place. Peace 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Rd. 


LONDON S.E.3, 
Road, Kidbrooke. 
selling, canvassing. 
ship Party. 


LONDON W.1. 7.30 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi 
Hall, Fitzroy Sq. Report from Women’s Multi- 
National Peace Rally at the Hague. Liaison 
C'ttee of Women’s Peace Groups. 


LONDON W.C.2. 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. West- 
minster Friends Mtg House, 52 St Martins Lane. 
Annual National Conference of Christian CND. 
Details, Maeve Wilkins, 38 Sutton Road, N.10. 
TUD 0384. 


OXFORD. 
News selling. 
dalen Coliege. 


USAF BENTWATERS (near Ipswich). 1 p.m. 
Open Day, all invited. Contact E. Anglian C. 
100, 9 St Pauls Road, Colchester, for briefing 
document. 


10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
News selling. Contact David 
Phone 21958. 


10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe 
All-day leafleting, literature 
Phone LEE 6249. Fellow- 


Peace 
Mag- 


10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Carfax. 
Contact Andrew Green, 


WALTHAMSTOW. 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Outside 
Ross Wyld Hall, Church’ Hill. Public vigil as 
part of 24 hr “‘Arms or Aid"’ fast. Contact 
Jeremy Weinstein - LAR 5928. CND. 


24 May, Sunday 


TONBRIDGE. 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, Dan- 
vers Road. Jack Nutley: ‘Jesus in Everyday 
Life.’ SoF. 


25 May, Monday 


BRIGHTON. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Donald Groom reports on recent War on 
Want visit to India. SoF. 


26 May, Tuesday 


COLCHESTER. 7.30 p.m. St Martins Centre, 
West Stockwell Street. Archdeacon Edward 
Carpenter of Westminster Abbey: ‘ Christians 
and War."" Chairman: Bishop of Colchester 
APF 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Lon- 
don Area. Monthly mtg open to all members 
for discussion, planning and reports. PPU. 


27 May, Wednesday 


BRADFORD. 7.45 p.m. Mechanics Inst (smoke 
room). Bernard Withers: ‘‘ The future of the 
POAC es eAvi, 


BRIGHTON. 7.30 p.m. Public Library Theatre, 
Church St. ‘‘ CND and the Bomb.'’ Speakers: 
Olive Gibbs, Rev Stuart Marsh, Mick Ashley. 
CND. 


EXETER. 7.30 p.m. 
mittee of 100 meeting. 


28 May, Thursday 


ERITH, Kent. 8 p.m. 
Ronald Mallone: ‘‘ The 
the Fellowship Party.” 


109 Portland St. Com- 


8 Lesney Park Road. 
Aims and Principles of 


LONDON E.11 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Bush 
Road, Leytonstone. Myrtle Solomon. PPU. 


29 May, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill, Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg. House, Ship 
St Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 


overseas. 
DUDLEY. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. House. Pub- 


lic debate on nuclear disarmament. Speakers: 
Peter Griffiths (Conservative candidate), Brian 


King (Liberal candidate) Ivan Geffen and 
Doreen Sachs (CND). 
MANCHESTER. 7.30 p.m. Free Trade Hall. 


North West Region rally. Donald Soper, Michael 
Foot, Judith Cook, Stan Broadbridge, lah 
Campbell Falk Group. Tickets 2s {youth 1s) 
from CND, 14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2. 


30-31 May, Sat-Sun 


LONDON W.C.2. Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq. 
Wim Show, International situation conference 
and action decisions. Phone C. 100, ARC 1239, 
for details. é 


30 May, Saturday 


BRADFORD. 3 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Mel- 
bourne Pl. Bring and buy sale and garden 
party in aid of CND funds. 


CAMBRIDGE. 16 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2-4 fae 
Rose Crescent (Market Sq.) Peace News selling. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David Lane, 
1 Wentworth Rd. Phone 21958, 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe 
Road, Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature 


selling, canvassing. P re 
ship Party. g. Phone LEE 6249. Fell 


LONDON W.C.2. 2.45 p.m. Trafalgar Sq. ‘ Tho 
Christian Pacifist Message.” Speakers: Rev 
Pr Donald Soper, Rev Clifford Macquire, Rey 
Claud Coltman and others. FoR. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Carfax, Peace 


News selling. Contact And n 
Caicee g rew Grecn, Magdale 


3 June, Wednesday 


BRIGHTON. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Shp tl, Mr Lodge: ‘‘Amnesy International.” 


Selling fast - do not miss 


Emrys Hughes MF 


up-to-the-minute inside story on 


Sir Alec Douglas 


HOME 
MODERN CONSERVATIVE 


- a pungent indictment of H-bomb politics, 
Polaris, Toryism and the political 
establishment. Cartoons by Vicky 

and photographs. 


12s 6d boards (9d) 5s paperback (6d) 
From Collets, Central and all booksellers or 


HOUSMANS, publishers 
5 Caledonian Rd, London N.1 


CIVILIAN 
DEFENCE 


a Peace News pamphlet 


contributions by Adam Roberts, 
Jerome Frank, Arne Naess, Gene 
Sharp 


foreword by Alastair 
Director of the Institute 
Strategic Studies 


“One of the most useful documents on 
the subject of war and peace known 
to me.” - Archbishop Roberts, SJ. 


“Civilian Defence discusses, soberly 
and objectively, a possible defence 
policy that does not involve nuclear 
deterrence. I commend it to all who 
are young enough to.be able to learn, 
mature eriough to go on thinking, 
and sincere enough to act when the 
time for action comes.” - Dame 
Kathleen Lonsdale. 


Price 2s 6d. Ohbtainable from W. Hi. 
Smith’s bookstalls, or 6d postage extra) 
from Peace News. Reduced rates for 
quantity orders. 


Buchan, 
for 


T<8ea 


— 


wo. Va 


we ee 


Wendy Butlin 
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Goodwill ambassadors from Japan 


A group of 26 Japanese men and women 
are at present on a three-month journey 
round the world; they are due to arrive 
in England on June 8. They are some 
of the hibakusha - a word that first 
entered the Japanese vocabulary in 1945, 
meaning the “ bomb-affected” ones, or 
more specifically, the survivors of the 
atomic bombings of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. The purpose of the hibakusha 
and their friends who have formed the 
Hiroshima-Nagasaki World Peace Study 
Mission is to try to ensure that the 
tragedy of these bombing shall not be 
wholly in vain, but that through it man- 
kind may learn a lesson. 


The journey of these ambassadors of 
peace will take them to America, 
England, France, Germany, the Soviet 
Union and mainland China. The group 
is made up of doctors, social workers, 
teachers, religious leaders, students, a 
trade union leader, a clerical worker, a 
nuclear physicist, a housewife and a 
farm worker. 

The most prominent member of the 
hibakusha is Dr Takuo Matsumoto, 
president of Shizukao Christian College, 
who collaborated in translating the bible 
into Japanese. He was president of 
Hiroshima Women’s College in 1945 
when the A-bomb was dropped. It killed 
350 of his students and 18 faculty mem- 
bers; his wife was among the dead. The 
youngest of the group is Kumiko Kosasa, 
a 20-year-old clerk. She was an infant 
during the bombing and suffered a hand 
and arm deformity; she has since been 
restored to health after four plastic 
surgery operations. 

None of the hibakusha is associated with 
any political grouping. They hope to 
serve as intermediaries across the 
political and national barriers which 
divide men, and to help to establish the 
international relationships which will 
prevent any future Hiroshimas or Naga- 


— << 


Vancouver - Berlin 
project ends 


Hans and Marian Sinn, who stayed in 
Berlin at the conclusion of the Vancouver 
to Berlin peace walk in January, are 
returning to Canada this month. 


In Berlin, they investigated the possi- 
bility of setting up an international 
ace centre, and in a report issued this 
month they state: 
“ An international peace centre in Berlin 
is desirable and possible as part of an 
international effort. The centre should 
come under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Confederation for Disarmament 
and Peace, and be established as.part of 
a network of offices in similar strategic 
positions. This presupposes that there is 
an international peace strategy (which 
does not exist). ... 
“ Any Jess ambitious planning would be 
a waste of time and energy. Instead it 
would be better to channel any existing 
interest through the UN or through the 
international representation of the deno- 
minations such as Quakers, Mennonites, 


Baptists, etc.” 


Conferences 


“Factors in the Aetiology of War” is 
ie vile of a conference to be held on 
July 10-12 at St Hugh’s College, Oxford. 
It is organised by the Medical Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of War and the 
subjects to be discussed will include 
religion as a cause of war, racial con- 
flict, crimes of violence, armament and 
disarmament. The total charge for the 
whole conference is £4 (£2 for under- 
graduate medical and dental students), 
and the final booking date is July 1. 
Further details from Mrs Barbara Ed- 


rds,, MAPW_ Conference Secretary, 
Teenie Park Prewett, Basingstoke, 
Hampshire. 


A conference on the denuclearisation of 
the Mediterranean will be held in 
Algiers from July 5 to: 9, according to 
a report in the Paris daily, Le Monde. 
Quoting an Algerian press release, it 
says that the main item on the agenda 
will be. the presence of nuclear_sub- 
marines in the Mediterranean. Other 
topics will range from methods by which 
to speed the closure of foreign bases to 
a general discussion of world. puclear 
disarmament. 


sakis. They want to meet people in 
their homes, in their places of work and 
study, in clubs, churches and recreation 
centres. They want to meet with their 
own counterparts in the trades and pro- 
fessions. They want to convey what they 
have learned from their personal experi- 
ence of the long-range effects of modern 


war: physical, medical, sociological, 
psychological, political, economic and 
spiritual. 


The person-to-person approach is all im- 
portant in the group’s method of 
working for peace. They are not con- 
fining themselves to any particular form 
of peace study. The approach varies 
with the different delegates. The nuclear 
physicist is discussing with other physi- 
cists and with the general public ideas 
and plans relating to the peaceful use of 
nuclear energy; the teachers will talk 
with their counterparts about methods 
of teaching children and young people 
responsible approaches to disarmament 
and peace; the trade union leader will 
discuss with economists and workers 
the relationship of weapons production 
to automation and unemployment. The 
hibakusha want to learn as well as 
teach; they themselves have practical 
suggestions to make as to ways to work 
for peace, but they also want to see the 
ways in which it is being done in all 
the countries they visit. 

Eleven members of the group speak 
fluent English. The others, including 
six who speak some English, are accom- 
panied by specially-trained interpreters, 
chosen from the student body of Japan 
International Christian University, in a 
pioneer experiment in field education. 
These students, as well as acting as 
interpreters, help the hibakusha with 
the many practical problems which arise 
on a long journey of this sort. 

Money was raised in Japan to launch 
the mission - from individuals, not from 
political bodies or officials. The mission 
is, however, relying on raising the bulk 
of the necessary money from organisa- 
tions and friends in the various countries 
they pass through. In America, peace 
organisations and other sympathetic 
groups have been giving help, and will 
no doubt in the countries still to be 
visited, but in general the mission’s aim 
is to raise money from circles of the 
community which are not ordinarily 
reached by peace education work. 

It has been suggested that the World 
Peace Study Mission be regarded as a 
pilot project for International Co-opera- 
tion Year, set for 1965 by the United 


Nations, and that the reports of the 
mission be published in _ several 
languages and many countries as con- 
Ce to International Co-operation 
ear. 


The mission will arrive in England on 
June 8 after spending six and a half 
weeks in the United States. The US. 
organisers report that they have had a 
remarkable success in reaching out to 
middle-class America - rousing interest 
from church groups and service clubs 
such as Rotary, Lions and Kiwanis. 


The National Peace Council] has under- 


taken the job of arranging accommoda- 
tion and a programme of activities for 
the mission on its brief visit to England. 
The exact time and place of arrival is 
not yet known. A visit to the House of 
Commons has been arranged for the 
morning of June 9 and a public meeting 
in London on the evening of that day. 
Small groups of two or three of the 
hibakusha will be going to meet groups 
and individuals out of London. Further 
information about their activities can be 
obtained from the National Peace 
Council, 29 Great James Street, London 
W.C.1, CHA 3228. 


THE PARAS ADVANCE 


xy 


Aden: paratroopers of the 3rd Battalion advancing across rough terrain in the 


Radfan area last week. 


West German Social Democrats fail in 
bid to smear Easter marches 


Andrew Trasler writes: Just before 
Easter this year, many members of the 
West German Easter March organisation 
and the Social Democratic Party re- 
ceived through the post a little blue 
booklet, entitled Easter March Observa- 
tions: A Political Guide for Marchers 
and Interested Parties. The pamphlet 
had on its cover a large yellow CND 
sign with interlocking cogwheels marked 
“Communist Party”, “World Peace 
Council”, “German Peace Union” and 
“War Resisters’ International”, but 
there was no sign of who had distributed 
the pamphlet. <A journalist from a 
socialist weekly found out that the pub- 
lishing house shown in the pamphlet was 
not registered, but found their offices 
through the Post Office. All enquiries 
were met with the same reply: “ Please 
write to us.” Finally it was discovered 
that the Social Democratic. Party was 
responsible for posting the pamphlets - 
a state of affairs which was explained by 
one member as being an attempt by the 
party leadership to influence the inner- 
party debate on nuclear weapons. 


The pamphlet is very crude in its argu- 
ments and rather. resembles the right- 
wing mass circulation daily Bild-Zeitung 
in its style. It plays on the very real 
fear of many West Germans of having 
anything to do with any organisation 
which has the faintest tinge of Com- 
munism, since the CP was banned in 
1956. Members of the Easter March 
Committee are stated to have’ visited 
Moscow. or Warsaw and. the reader is left 
to conclude that they must therefore.be 
Communists., The statement, made. by 
one speaker at a rally in Munich in 1963 


that ‘atomic weapons in West German 
hands is the same as atomic weapons in 
Egyptian hands” is dismissed as biased. 


The pamphlet continues: “ The (British) 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament was 
Hans-Konrad Tempel’s model. At Easter 
1958 the opponents of atomic weapons 
marched for the first time from Alder- 
maston to London. Today that example 
is not exactly one to be followed. Last 
year there were developments which 
were not conceived by CND’s idealistic 
founders. In 1964 the Aldermaston 
march will not take place. Something 
had happened which is typical of the 
usual misuse of a good and legal peace 
movement. In 1960 the Committee of 100 
was founded within the CND. While 
CND always remained within the law, 
the Committee adopted a policy of civil 
disobedience and called for conscious 
breach of the law. 

“From the Committee of 100 grew the 
pro-Communist group ‘The Spies for 
Peace’ in 1963. These anonymous spies 
committed open treason, distributed 
pamphlets with secret military informa- 
tion, provoked violent clashes with the 
police. Through this action, the limit of 
Anglo-Saxon tolerance for honest pacifist 
action was overstrained, as it was all too 
clear that an underground had appeared, 
which acted more in the interests of 
Communism. than.in the interests of 
peace. Canon Collins drew away from 
the radical elements of his own move- 
ment. Bertrand, Russell resigned from 
the Committee of. 100.. The future of 
the CND, was, uncertain. . Jt was. no use 
for Peter Cadogan, the secretary, of, the 
militant wing of CND, to call hurriedly 


on the Communist-influenced World 
Council for Peace in Vienna to demon- 
strate against Soviet bases in Eastern 
Europe. First of all, Communists never 
demonstrate against Communists, and 
secondly, this late manoeuvre was all too 
clumsy. The Spies for Peace had be- 
trayed not only military secrets but also 
their own movement. And that move- 
ment is biased.” 


Walter Ulbricht is quoted calling on 
West Germans to demonstrate against 
bases and arms production and to “ sup- 
port the GDR in its fight against the 
rearmament of West Germany,” and this 
is taken as sufficient proof that anybody 
who wants a Committee of 100 in West 
Germany must be a Communist. 
Peace News is quoted in the pamphlet, 
in an analysis of Hans-Konrad Tempel’s 
article of April 5, 1963. The author 
comments : 
“The length of the article shows what 
a burning problem (the relationship 
of the Communists and the German 
Easter Marches) this is. But Tempel’s 
conclusions show once again how far 
from reality he is, and how he is a 
prisoner in a net of his own pacifist 
and neutralist ideas.” ; 
As has already been reported in Peace 
News of April 10, 1964, the efforts of the 
Social, Democratic Party have been re- 
markably -unsuccessful. _ Many of this 
year's marchers were undoubtedly mem- 
bers of, the party, although they were 
not allowed to carry party. banners) or 
otherwise to show their party allegiance}; 
in fact, a marshal.on one of the marches 
said to me: “ This is the best publicity 
we've had.” 
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Hitler ruled Germany 12 years; the two 
German states have existed since 1949 - 
about 15 years. The inquest on the 
Nazis still goes on. Week after week 
the German press publishes articles on 
the Nazis or the forces that brought 
them to power. Quick is running a 
series on “the human being who was 
Hitler,” Stern, Revue, Constanze (among 


Adam Roberts 


The MLF: why 
so quiet? 


Last weekend, as is reported on page 9, 
the proposed NATO multilateral force 
(MLF) began to move off the drawing 
boards when the first British officer 
joined the USS Biddle, which is to serve 
as a test ship for the MLF proposal. 
In the preceding few days, a NATO 
ministerial meeting took place at the 
Hague at which the MLF was not dis- 
cussed. A communique issued by the 
United States Information Service on 
May 15 said briefly: 
“Mr. Rusk did not get into discussion 
in the conference on the US proposed 
multilateral force, but did express to 
the ministers his confidence it would 
come into being. American officials 
noted that the published Soviet dia- 
tribes against the MLF, on the grounds 
that it will disseminate nuclear 
weapons, are wholly erroneous. From 
the point of view of dissemination, the 
MLF will be even more secure than 
the existing bilateral agreements the 
United States now has with its allies 
on the siting of nuclear weapons. They 
feel it highly possible that these Soviet 
objections will decline when they find 
out what MLF entails.” 
This statement, while a welcome sign of 
anxiety not to disseminate control of 
nuclear weapons, is very naive in its 
apparent assumption that the only 
opposition to the MLF is Soviet. In fact, 
fewer than half the members of NATO 
are taking part in the MLF test project 
on USS Biddle, and there has been con- 
siderable apathy about the MLF pro- 
posal in NATO. 
The silence about the MLF extends to 
the British Labour Party, which seems 
quite likely to support the proposal. 
A report from Washington in The 
Guardian on May 13 by Richard Scott 
said that Mr. Wilson had given US 
officials the impression that “in the last 
resort he would be prepared to agree to 
British participation” in the project. 
“These officials,” the report continued, 
“are convinced that if the Labour Party 
wins the general election Mr Wilson will 
indeed have to face up to this last 
resort.” 
The article said that Mr. Wilson would 
attempt to persuade the Americans and 
the Germans to accept an alternative 
scheme. He would ask for assurances 
that Germany would not produce or 
Possess independent nuclear weapons, 
and that the Western powers would 
devise consultative machinery through 
which European countries would have 
greater control in the Western nuclear 
deterrent. If this attempt failed, Mr 
Wilson would support the MLF. 
While one sympathises with Mr Wilson’s 
determination to negotiate some solution 
with West Germany, it needs to be 
emphasised that the MLF is one of the 
few ways by which West Germany could 
get control over nuclear weapons. A 
public debate is much needed, but it is 
not commg from NATO, from the press, 
or from the Labour Party, which has 
kept very quiet about its ambiguous 
position. 
In particular, a debate is needed to 
clarify whether there will he an absolute 
and continuing veto by the US over the 
use of nuclear weapons; what the 
majority of NATO members think of the 
MLF proposal; and whether the Labour 
Party intends to support the MLF “in 
the last resort,” as the article in The 
Guardian stated. 


THE HITLER LEGACY 


others) have also had Hitler articles 

recently. Der Spiegel has been investi- 

te the origins of the First World 
ar. 


These articles vary in their seriousness 
and their contribution to popular educa- 
tion. It is interesting, however, to read 
published readers’ letters. Of course 
these letters reflect the views of the 
active and articulate minority rather 
than the mass of the public. Neverthe- 
less it is disturbing to read so many 
nationalistic letters in Der Spiegel, the 
weekly of the “top” people. I counted 
12 in one issue (May 6, 1964) in this 
tone. One claimed Spiegel was playing 
into the Russians’ hands; another said 
that at the end of the series the magazine 
would no doubt propose German repara- 
tions to Britain, the US and “ inter- 
national Jewry”; a third said it would 
not be long before the SS were accused 
of crucifying Christ! A letter in Quick 
(May 17) asked how the magazine could 
describe Hitler as a fool when a well- 
known professor had called Hitler 
the greatest philosopher and when 
this same professor had been awarded 
the highest medal of West Germany 
(Bundesverdienstkreuz)? 


There has been considerable argument 
in West Germany about the proposal of 
the East German leader, Herr Ulbricht, 
to exchange suitable newspapers. Both 
states ban each other’s papers. Ulbricht 


was prepared to accept Die Zeit and 
Die Siiddeutsche Zeitung in exchange 
for his Neues Deutschland. The West 
German Government is, as the London 
Times (May 4) put it, “ making itself 
ridiculous” by not accepting. 


Other controversies which are receiving 
attention in West Germany’s press, and 
which raise doubts about the extent to 
which the West Germans have overcome 
the Hitler legacy, include the revelation 
in Der Spiegel by the Hamburg profes- 
sor, Havernick, that 80% of German 
educationalists still favour corporal pun- 
ishment; the scandal of the arms manu- 
facturer Goergen, who, it is alleged, 
overcharged for defective tank spares; 
the award given to the US historian, 
Professor Hoggan, by a number of 
bodies for his book in which he claims 
Hitler was forced into war by Britain; 
the Swiss espionage trial, which is re- 
vealing the extent of West German 
participation in Nasser’s arms _ pro- 
gramme. 


Another legacy of Nazism still being 
debated is compensation for slave 
labourers. Der Spiegel (May 13) reported 
the difficulties of Dr. Edmund Bart] who 
slaved for the aircraft firm of Heinkel. 
One is shocked by the legalistic quibbles 
of these firms trying to avoid paying 
compensation, and also by the large 
number of leading firms involved. 


Apart from the Auschwitz trial, other 


trials go on. A retired Nazi major was 
acquitted of a murder charge. The judge 
said, according to The Guardian (May 
14), that ex-Major Fischer might . really 
have thought that 40 men, women and 
children machine-gunned in Russia were 
spies and saboteurs. The proceedings 
against two former SS men thought to 
have been partly responsible for the mur- 
der of the Communist leader Thaelmann 
in 1944 have been dropped because of 
“insufficient evidence.” (Spiegel, May 6). 
As for the SS man, Zech-Nenntwich, 
who was convicted, there is still an 
argument about the ease with which he, 
and other war criminals such as the 
Dachau doctor Eisele, escaped to Cairo. 


Lastly, what about the men behind the 
SS men - the administrators and the 
judges? Far too few of these have been 
tried. This is the view of Dr Robert 
M. W. Kempner, US deputy chief prose- 
cutor at Nuremburg, in an article pub- 
lished in Der Spiegel, April 15. It is 
surely too soon to introduce, as the 
West German government is doing, 4 
statute of limitations covering crimes 
committed in the Second World War. 


Correction 


We apologise for the error whereby a 
short article by David Childs in last 
week’s Peace News appeared under the 
name of David Charles. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Not many people have heard of Bob 
Dylan, the young American folk singer 
who gave his first British concert in the 
Festival Hall on Sunday. This is a great 
pity, for his songs (which he writes 
himself) deserve to be heard everywhere. 
One of them - “ Blowin’ in the Wind” - 
has caught on here; the others have the 
same direct moral earnestness, and a 
good many of them are fiercer. They 
are about death, love, war and freedom, 
and they judge the world. 


I can’t do justice to him here, but I hope 
Peace News will soon pay Bob Dylan the 
attention he deserves. His songs out- 
weigh in strength and intensity any 
other anti-bomb or social protest songs 
I have heard, and I can only urge every- 
one who hasn't done so already to get 
hold of his records and listen to them. 
In particular, to ‘Who killed Davey 
Moore? ” “ A Hard Rain’s A-Gonna Fall ” 
and ‘“ With God On Our Side.” 


* * * 


“YT wish I could share their optimism.” 
So said John Freeman in last week's 
New Statesman about those who claim 
that the passage into law of the Civil 
Rights Bill will immediately reduce 
racial tension in the United States. He 
went on to say that the bill does not 
really tackle the problem of race preju- 
dice, which seems to be the main pro- 
blem in the northern cities. Perhaps no 
bill could do this, but Mr Freeman is 
anxious to allay the myth that the Civil 
Rights Bill will. Over housing, he says, 
“the bill does nothing to help them (the 
Negroes). Indeed, it is difficult to see 
how it easily could. It is almost impos- 
sible to devise legislation which can com- 
pel the vendor of a house to sell it to a 
Negro if he doesn’t want to.” 


In the South, the problem is different. 
The question is whether the Civil Rights 
Bill will be actively enforced there. Mr 
Freeman concludes: “It is clear that 
bitterness and distrust has gone too far 
and spread too wide to be expunged by 
the passing of a federal law in distant 
Washington; that nothing will change 
till the law is scrupulously enforced in 
every state; that enforcement will be a 
matter of growing struggle and provoca- 
tion, not of gradual absorption and 
acceptance; that in Mississippi at least, 


Bob Dylan 


and perhaps in Alabama and one or two 
other states, equality of rights will have 
to be fought for whatever the Congress 
and the Supreme Court proclaim to be 
the law.” 7 
To make sure words become action is 
the real challenge facing anti-segrega- 
tionists in the USA. The Student Non- 
Violent Co-ordinating Committee, which 
has headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia, 
has challenged President Johnson not to 
appoint a segregationist judge to fill the 
vacant seat of US District Judge Ben F. 
Cameron. Judge Cameron, who issued 
three orders to keep James Meredith 
from entering the University of Missis- 
sippi, died on April 5. John Lewis, 
Chairman of SNCC, has written to 
President Johnson: ‘‘ The time has come 
for you to show that your words are 
more than rhetoric.” 


* * * 


I like the sound of the East Anglian 
Committee of 100’s latest venture. To- 
morrow, Saturday, is Open Day at Bent- 
waters USAF base, and the Committee 
plans to accept the invitation to see the 
base. Its supporters will go without 
banners or badges, not to denounce or 
protest, but to “discuss with the public 
and servicemen alike the case for the 
solution of international conflicts by 
non-violent means and draw attention to 
the obsolescence of war.” 


This is stated by Francis Hetherington 
in the first issue of Angles, the new 
correspondence journal of East Anglia 
CND. Saying that the Committee wants 
to “learn and inform,” Mr Hetherington 
warns against underestimating the intel- 
ligence of the servicemen: 


“ A modern air force is a complex tech- 
nical device and the people who run 
it are able men and women. Many of 
them have considered the value of 
their work at length and they will not 
be impressed by assertions uncon- 
nected with the contemporary political 
scene, but informed argument will 
interest them.” 

Civil disobedience is not planned. For 

coaches from London to Bentwaters, 

phone SWI 3080 or 2607. If you’re not 

going by coach, Bentwaters is nine miles 

from Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

Other articles in Angles look interesting 


- particularly one by Anthony Weaver on 
“Conflict and Non-violent Society.” 
Copies, price 6d, and information from 
9 St Paul’s Road, Colchester, Essex. 


= * “ 


When I wrote last week about the 
Christian Action piano recital by Harold 
Rubens, I managed to get the date 
wrong. I said it was last Friday; it is 
in fact this Friday, May 22. I am sorry 
about this, and hope it didn’t throw 
too many people into confusion. 
* * * 


A European dictatorship has become so 
contented and virtuous that the chief of 
police has only one prisoner left in 
captivity. When this one too repents 
(he once threw a bomb at a general) and 
is released, the chief of police has lost 
his raison d’etre. He therefore per- 
suades his best policeman - a sergeant 
who is a devotedly conscientious agent 
provocateur - to allow himself to be im- 
prisoned for his professionally inflamma- 
tory remarks. While inside, this pure 
servant of the state begins to believe his 
past criticisms were justified. 


This is the story of a Polish play, Police, 
which BBC-1 is putting on next Wednes- 
day, May 27. It was written in 1958 by 
Slawomir Mrozek, a 34-year-old writer 
who started as a journalist. 


Another Polish offering next week is 
Wojciech Has’s film How to be Loved, 
which has its British premiere on BBC-2 


on Sunday. Leading parts are played 
by Zbigniew Cybulski and Barbara 
Krafftowna. 


* * * 


The Evening Standard nearly made a 
bloomer last week in its announcement 
about the appointment of Theodore 
Roszak as editor of Peace News. A news 
item was written saying that he was the 
same man as the Theodore Roszak who 
sculpted the eagle above the US Embassy 
in Grosvenor Square. 


In case some of our readers are getting 
nervous that the man who will shortly 
be editor of Peace News has produced 
such a fearsome bird, we should make 
clear, as we did to an Evening Standard 
staff member who phoned us, that there 
are two Theodore Roszaks, one a his- 
torian, the other a sculptor. 
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The Gulbenkian exhibition at the Tate* 
contains about 300 paintings and 50 
pieces of sculpture, produced over the 
last ten years by most of the important 
artists working today; they are repre- 
sented by up to six extremely well 
selected works each. Here is a rare 
opportunity to see the varied reactions 
of artists to the world today. 


Perhaps in 200 years’ time today’s art 
will appear more single-minded than it 
appears to us. Never before have artists 
been able to look quite so freely at all 
styles and periods of art—merely by 
going to the nearest bookshop. But this 
interest in past styles would not have 
come about if there had not been hunger 
for different forms. Required to express 
different ideas and emotions, these new 
forms suggest new ideas, and these ideas 
in turn suggest, or require, new forms. 
This partly explains the enormous 
diversity of exhibits here. 


The criteria one applies to high renais- 
sance painting are useless here. Michel- 
angelo opened two paths for art. The 
one it followed developed his incidental 
(comparative) trivia: a_ technically 
skilled rendering of natural objects and 
external signs of emotion, everything 
being explicitly stated. (‘‘ Look at the 
expression on her face: doesn’t she look 
anguished/sad/ecstatic/suffering!”) One 
can of course sometimes relate one’s 
own emotional state to that of the figure 
in the painting, but it’s often a bit of 
a cliché, saying nothing new about the 
emotion itself. It’s a painting of a figure 
looking anguished, not a painting of 
anguish itself. 

The other path (expressing the emotion 
itself) is the way art has come round 
to, 400 years later. For me, some of 
Michelangelo’s best works are_ his 
“unfinished” ones, with terrifying 
figures struggling out of the raw rock. 
This terribilita seems to be reappearing, 
in Moore’s work. There are two superb 
Moores here. A gigantic white “ inter- 
locking forms” shows particularly his 
intellectual qualities: the forms and 
voids flow in and out of each other, the 
constantly changing rhythms and shapes 
growing inevitably out of each other, the 
equivalent almost of Bach in its flow, 
working in all views: a visual delight. 
As with all Moores. the shapes force you 
to walk around. The reclining figure is 
even better. It’s cleft into three, and is 
also three things at once: cliffs and 
landscape; human figure; and vertebrae. 
It works on all three scales, and re-cre- 
ates the feeling of empathy with a land- 
scape one sometimes gets, with its 
grandeur, massiveness, terribilitd, and 
ecstasy. The emotion moreover has been 
properly digested and subjected to great 
formal discipline; by being so controlled, 
it has a greater power of expression than 
a more romantic, impulsive and super- 
ficially more wildly emotional approach 
could ever achieve. 


An entirely different approach is used 
by Rothko, Francis and Gottlieb. They 
have an almost Raphaelesque elegance 


“Painting and Sculpture of a Decade, 
organised by the Calouste Gulbenkian 
Foundation. At the Tate Gallery, April 
22 to June 28. 


about them, but what they really pro- 
duce is a sort of trance-like contempla- 
tive state, the mind lost in the depths 
of the gorgeous blobs of colour. Much 
painting today is nearer to Giotto, 
Masaccio or Piero della Francesca than 
to high or late renaissance; the emo- 
tional power of these early painters 
comes less from facial contortions than 
from formal devices; such power is not 
easily translated into stock facial ex- 
pressions or words. But Rothko and 
Francis, for instance, provide a sort of 
contemplative void, to which one brings 
one’s own emotions almost. A bit like 
looking up at the light from a hot 
steamy bath; but more, too. The 
thousands of miles of depth that the flat 
canvas conveys seem to radiate calmness 
and tranquility; one feels, in this peace, 
that one is almost beginning to under- 
stand the universe. 


Piero della Francesca’s paintings (for 
me, with Giotto, the supreme height of 
all art) owe their feeling of nobility, 
calmness and serenity to his all-pervad- 
ing interest in mathematics, and the way 
he used this to unify his paintings and 
relate the units. His paintings, if he 
had been a lesser artist, might almost 
have been geometry diagrams clothed in 
figures and buildings. The paintings in 
this exhibition most akin to him are 
probably the “ pure” abstracts, works by 
Pasmore, Hill, Albers, Gabo, Lohse, Bill, 
etc. They carry on an honourable line 
of development, recurring regularly in 
various forms since the Greeks. They 
are nearer architecture than has often 
been the case even in this type of clas- 
sical, structural, cerebral art, for they 
do not clothe their forma! patterns with 
recognisable natural objects; although 
they concentrate on structural and intel- 
lectual problems, relating areas, colours, 
forms, etc, it is done in a way that 
satisfies the spectator who needs reas- 
surance that there is some kind of order 
in the world, whether imposed or found. 
These austere, ascetic forms and colours 
can be very satisfying; some Pasmores, 
for instance, give a feeling of expansive- 
ness and well-being as well as intel- 
lectual satisfaction. 

Related to these artists, though more 
removed from Piero, are such painters 
as Vasarely. His plays on optical illu- 
sions, if not emotionally profound, are 
fascinating and_ visually stimulating. 
They are more than illusions, they give 
one a pure visual pleasure, and have, 
like the pure abstractions, been organ- 
ised to make a coherent pattern. But 
the patterns are formed by means which 
are not what they first appear; and it 
shows how eager the mind is to accept 
what it thinks it knows, rather than 
what the eye is really telling it. One 
should look carefully at everything, how- 
ever (apparently) ordinary. 

It needs a strong stomach to look care- 
fully at a Bacon, and even if you do, 
it’s difficult to see what is happening: 
one knows it’s something unpleasant, but 
its very vagueness makes it more hor- 
rible and also more general, Looking 


at one of the subjects popular with late 
renaissance painters, obscure saints hav- 
ing their intestines pulled out alive, one 
wonders at the mentality of the Painter 
who could depict such a sickening scene 
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‘Wine Red’ by Victor Pasmore 


ART 


AND EMOTION 


so suavely; looking at a Bacon, it's 
obvious that he feels pretty furious about 
what he’s painting. The actual subject 
may itself be unpleasant; but it is used 
as a vehicle for more general emotions, 
about mankind, perhaps? If you are 
lucky enough never to have pessimistic 
thoughts about mankind, Bacon will 
probably appear mad to you. If you 
have pessimistic thoughts, but don’t want 
to be reminded of them, then you needn’t 
look. It’s a feeling that obviously never 
seriously worried renaissance painters 
(except Michelangelo), and therefore 
the form of Bacon’s painting has no 
resemblance to the form of theirs. 


Resemblance to the renaissance is even 
more absent in neo-Dada painting (which 
of course is anti-grt, all art), pop art 
and later developments. As is obvious 
from the wild variety of form, these are 
attempts to express a wild variety of 
ideas (and ideas and attitudes, rather 
than emotions, form the content here). 
The situation seems rather muddled at 
the moment, as if a lot of hares have 
been started without quite knowing 
where they are going to lead. Some 
are nihilist but amusing (Rauschenbureg’s 
witty pun of a tired ram browsing on 
oil paint); pop artists such as Peter 
Blake, if slight, have a witty charm, 
using the trivia of our culture to express 
their opinion of the culture. It seems 
a love/hate relationship with the least 
admirable, if occasionally more Vital, 
offspring of advertising and mass com- 
munication. It is not condemnation, but 
acceptance. Fatalist in a way; but we 
are again reminded that everything 
should be examined, for it may reveal 
something new; as indeed these paint- 
Ings make advertising seem (falsely) 
quaint, and therefore harmless. Similar 
ideas seem to be behind the blown-up 
comic strips, real wash-basins on canvas 
(with no metamorphosis or comment of 
any kind), flags, ties, ete, all - except the 
basin - carefully painted. But here even 
the quaintness has gone; the aim 
appears to be to find the crudest and 


‘ most banal image, increasing the crudity 


and banality with the meticulous en- 


Henry Moore: Large locking 
piece (photo: John Hedgecoe) 


largement. The cruder the better, for 
the gesture becomes more violent; but 
against what? One begins to think it’s 
against the spectator. I find this nega- 
tive approach depressing, and the repe- 
tition boring and pretentious. 


I have been contrasting the approaches 
in this exhibition with the high and late 
renaissance, not to knock this (though 
Personally I find it often rather dull), 
but to emphasise that a variety of ideas 
and emotions needs a variety of forms. 
Renaissance art is not the only art, or 
even necessarily the best. Nothing, for 
instance, has ever really surpassed pre- 
historic cave paintings, which is an inter- 
esting thought. Generally the high 
renaissance depicted outward signs of 
emotions; today more interior, personal 
emotions and ideas are expressed, and 
these require totally different approaches. 
With no help (or hindrance) from a 
common stock of religious symbols, not 
even depicting stories that are commonly 
known or describable in words (thus giv- 
ing the spectator at least a clue), these 
ideas must be expressed more directly. No 
words can ever express what a successful 
visual work of art ultimately “means” 
or conveys, or the artist would have 
written them. A painting or sculpture 
Says something that can only be said in 
that form. A visual image, moreover, 
can also say far more than any number 
of words: think of the enormous range 
of emotions and ideas contained, for 
instance, in a newsreel shot of a mush- 
room-shaped cloud. 


All art, in the end, formalises emotion. 
In doing this, the artist is liable to dis. 
cover new shades of emotion; just as 
scientists build models of organisations 
they partly understand, and thereby dis- 
cover new facts on them. If you do not 
even partly understand certain emotions, 
then any development of them will be 
meaningless to you, and any painting 
attempting to realise these in you will 
be meaningless also. One has to reach 
out at least half-way towards a painting 
or piece of sculpture, for the artist can 
be expected to reach out, at best, only 
half-way to you. But if communication 
is made, then the very lack of a diction- 
ary of visual form, tying down precise 
meanings to everything, means that it 
can be richer, more intense, and 
direct. 
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Fenner Brockway. MP. writes about 


his contemporary, Clifford Allen 


ANGEL OR TRAITOR? 


Clifford Allen: The Open Conspirator, 
by Arthur Marwick (Oliver & Boyd, 
30s.) 

Clifford Allen was the most entrancing 

person I have ever met. “He has the 

face of an angel,” wrote an elderly spin- 
ster after meeting him at a Swiss chalet, 

“but since conversing with him I fear 

the angelic part of him stops at his 

face.”” Her judgment we dismiss, because 
she listed the vices as a visit to Russia, 
the fact that he had never fallen in love, 
and his interest in ‘‘the lower orders.” 

But many others have doubted for more 

serious reasons. Did the Clifford Allen 

who led the 1914-18 war resisters and 
who, as chairman of the Independent 

Labour Party, launched “Socialism in 

our Time” become an apostate when he 

sided with Ramsay MacDonald’s deser- 

tion from the Labour Party, became a 

peer, collaborated with Harold Macmil- 

lan, and appeased Hitler? 


From his student days to MacDonald’s 
government in 1929 I was the closest 
political associate of Clifford Allen. His 
leadership of the conscientious objectors 
in the First World War was wonderful. 
Uniquely he combined magnetic inspira- 
tion, reasoned persuasion, organising 
skill, tolerance, and personal courage. 


He commanded great gatherings of young 
men not by rhetoric but by an almost 
mystic personality. His body was a reed 
but through it radiated his inner self. 
Eyery word he uttered was seeking truth 
by a quiet reasoning that was irresistible. 
And all the time, above everything, was 
an appeal to moral principles in all that 
he said or did. Never bitterness, never 
littleness. Always the highest. 


Alan Lelchuk 


The unusual thing was that this in- 
fluence of spirit and mind was com- 
bined with a genius for the practical, 
with a capacity for detailed organ- 
isation which made the No Con- 
scription Fellowship, started during the 
First World War, a legend. Key men 
at national and local level were arrested 
daily; always other men had _ been 
selected to take their places. When we 
were all arrested, supporters above mili- 
tary age, Bertrand Russell, Alfred Salter, 
and dedicated women, Catherine Mar- 
shall, Violet Tillard, took over. This 
was all done amidst a war psychology 
which permitted totalitarian repression. 
The NCF, under Allen, was a model of 
principled resistance to state power. 
Resistance movements have too often 
been broken by conflicts in their ranks 
between radicals and moderates. The 
NCF had this problem. Conscientious 
objectors judged sincere were offered 
alternative service. Allen was among 
those who refused to compromise, but 
he insisted that there should be respect 
for the convictions of those who took a 
different course and that the NCF should 
assist those no less than the “ absolu- 
tists.” To an extraordinary degree this 
tolerance was maintained. 

There can be no doubt about Allen’s 
courage. He was in prison under hard 
labour conditions for fifteen months, and 
prison, a good deal severer than now, 
must have been torture to his sensitive 
nature and frail body. Tuberculosis de- 
veloped, first in the spine and then in a 
lung. He was released to a nursing 
home. 

The next and I think decisive period of 
Allen’s life was leadership of the Inde- 


Hemingway: the man in 
the way of the writer 


A Moveable Feast, by Ernest Heming- 
way. (Jonathan Cape, 18s.) 


Hemingway closes his preface to A Move- 
able Feast, an autobiography of his Paris 
days in the early twenties, written dur- 
ing 1958-1960 and now published posthu- 
mously, by saying: 


“Tf the reader prefers, this book may 
be regarded as fiction. But there is 
always the chance that such a book 
of fiction may throw some light on 
what has been written as fact.” 


As a description of the method of the 
book, and also as a corrective to the 
Lockhart votaries in the art of bio- 
graphy, the statement is apt and useful. 
For Feast is both fiction and auto- 
biography. Its success, of a minor kind, 
is rooted in the fictional aspects, when 
Hemingway submerges his self for the 
sake of fiction’s rhetoric. Its failure, of 
a larger order, has to do with the auto- 
biographical part, both when Hemingway 
explicitly intrudes with commentary, and 
when he obliquely, through his fiction, 
tells us what he was like. For between 
these two territories, what Hemingway 
thinks he is showing us, and what is 
being shown, there is a wide gulf. His 
jack of knowledge concerning this geo- 
graphy is the central failure. 


Most of the chapters in the book are 
character vignettes - of the people 
Hemingway knew then - raised to the 
roundness of fiction by the author’s skill. 
The craft, at its best, is still appreciable. 


The precise selection and observation, 
the Hemingway legacy, is still the Greats 
course (with Joyce) in the short story. 
The eye for the surface (compare the 
faults of Baldwin, who doesn’t see, and 


Nabokov, who sees too much, with 
Hemingway’s faultless proportion) is 
instructive : 


“TI remember following the fox until I 
came in sight of him and watching 
him stand with his right forefoot 
raised and then go carefully to stop 
and pounce.” 


His prescriptions for story writing are 
useful: 


“You could omit anything if you 
knew that you omitted, and the omitted 
part would strengthen the story and 
make people feel something more than 
they understood.” 


And his several expository paragraphs 
devastating the rich, in the last chapter, 
should convince many modern American 
writers to preserve their strength, and 
our eyes. 

Often he is very effective in paring the 
clothes - or mannerisms - from a famous 
writer and showing us the naked figure. 
Unfortunately Hemingway stays dressed; 
and after a while, it is clear that this 
is his point. He is too cunning to be 
conned by Walsh, too wise to be seduced 
and maddened by Pascin’s models. Un- 
comfortably, the presence of a perfect 
fellow envelops the scene; autobiography 
- the history of fallibility - has become 


pendent Labour Party. First as treasurer, 
and then as chairman, he made the ILP 
the greatest creative force for socialism 
the British Labour movement has known. 
He planned on a breath-taking scale. He 
took over a spacious building, within two 
hundred yards of Big Ben, as_ head- 
quarters. He gathered round himself a 
group of intellectuals to work out 
fundamental socialist planning in every 
sphere. He saw socialism as inseparable 
from culture and established a stage 
and film guild which crowded the Strand 
Theatre on Sunday nights and the Marble 
Arch Cinema on Sunday afternoons. Per- 
haps his greatest achievement was the 
launching of H. N. Brailsford’s New 
Leader, which linked socialism with 
beauty as no paper has done. 


Allen stood emphatically in his ILP days 
for a revolutionary socialism - scientific, 
constructive, peaceful, but revolution- 
ary nevertheless. Arthur Marwick’s 
biography does not bring out clearly 
enough the significance of his contribu- 
tion to socialist thinking. His approach 
was scientific, one might almost. say 
surgical. Seek out the facts, diagnose 
the disease, determine the treatment and 
then apply it systematically; the body 
politic is diseased, socialism is the neces- 
sary treatment, proceed with it. 


There is, of course, a difference between 
the surgeon and a government. The 
surgeon operates, despite the ignorance 
of laymen; a government must operate 
with the endorsement of laymen. Allen 
argued that a Labour government, even 
a minority government, should operate, 
just as any surgeon would, despite the 
ignorance of laymen. Having operated, 


fiction, the country of perfectibility. 


The parade proceeds. Ford Madox Ford 
is a pretentious pedagogue insulting 
everyone who is not upper class English; 
Wyndham Lewis, with the eyes “of an 
unsuccessful rapist,” waits disappoint- 
ingly (as some others might) for Hem- 
ingway to punish Ezra Pound in a 
boxing lesson; Gertrude Stein’s vast 
egoism and mental paucity are dignified 
compared to her infantile simperings 
for her lesbian lover. Even the favoured 
ones fave their faults. Pound’s gener- 
osity often blinds his criticism; Evan 
Shipman, a minor poet, is, honest, but 
homosexual, Hemingway’s sympathy for 
Shipman is interesting in that it demon- 
strates, or is supposed to demonstrate, 
a quality not usually associated with 
Hemingway - a capacity for temperance 
and understanding in respect to styles 
of life differing sharply from his own. 
Again the question is posed - is this the 
Wemingway of, say, Morley Callaghan, 
Malcolm Cowley, Max Eastman, or the 
figure of the writer’s imagination? 


The tragedy of F. Scott Fitzgerald, the 
central piece, again has Hemingway the 
writer promoting Hemingway the man, 
while the fiction itself betrays both the 
writer and the man. It is the story of 
Fitzgerald the prey, and Zelda, his wife, 
the hawk, and the waste of talent that 
was the remains. Fitzgerald when sober 
had many good qualities; when drunk - 
driven, cajoled, at times forced to be, 
by Zelda - a man obsessed, fantasy- 
ridden, as destructive as his wife. The 
description of the latter is inclusive: ~ 


“Zelda had hawks’ eyes and a thin 
mouth ... Watching her face you 
could see her mind leave the table 
and go to the night’s party and return 
with her eyes blank as a cat’s and 
then pleased, and the pleasure would 
show along the thin line of her lips 
and then be gone .. . I learned to 
know that smile very well. It meant 


she knew Scott would not be able to 
write.” 


the government should go to the people 
for their endorsement. 


One of Allen’s committees prepared the 


“Socialism in our Time” plan. In a 
sentence, it combined Nye Bevan’s idea 
of the public ownership of the “com- 
manding heights of the economy” with 
a full welfare state guaranteeing a living 
income to all. Another committee (it is 
curious to remember that Clem Attlee 
was a member) worked out a plan for 
workers’ control of industry. 


This constructive leftism won the enthu- 
siastic devotion of the ILP, but two anti- 
Allen tendencies developed which led to 
his fall. The working class elements, 
mostly in Scotland and Lancashire, did 
not like the power which London middle 
class intellectuals had gained at the 
centre of the party. They lived in 
different worlds. And the party, its view 
voiced by Jimmy Maxton, increasingly 
distrusted MacDonald (now leading the 
Labour Party) who had contemptuously 
rejected the “Socialism in our Time” 
plan. Yet Allen remained loyal to 
MacDonald. The ILP became impatient; 
it took “Socialism in our Time” 
seriously. 

The break between Allen and Maxton 
came over an incident at the Liverpool 
conference of the Labour Party in 1925 
when Maxton, quite wrongly, committed 
the ILP to nationalisation without com- 
pensation; but the real issues were 
MacDonald and distant intellectuals. 
This was the parting of the ways for 
Allen. He had no common touch with 
Maxton’s socialist evangelism or with the 
experience or feeling of the militant 
working class; he saw socialism as a 


Yet even the moving, humorous account 
of Fitzgerald suffers beneath the burden 
of autobiography. For when Hemingway 
intrudes it is usually to display some 
noble, superior characteristic in himself: 
he forgives Fitzgerald for his weak life, 
he teaches Fitzgerald the facts of the 
sexual life. On display, rather than 
noble qualities, is an uneasiness about 
his own life. His failure of mind con- 
cerning this uneasiness is crucial: either 
he’s aware of it and his dishonesty is 
embarrassing, or he’s not, and his ignor- 
ance is sad. 

This is not to say that a sense of 
incompleteness is absent from these 
pages; it is only too apparent (e.g., 
“The False Spring” chapter). It is the 
intelligence here that debilitates the 
material, for it is too limited to trans- 
late the vague wonderings into an articu- 
late discussion, let alone the tenets of 
a philosophy. 

Contingency was an early bedfellow of 
Hemingway’s. The whistling of a bomb, 
a human limb thrust in the sky, were 
part of his teenage vocabulary. The 
shock of war, lodged in him like a 
bullet, pressed his mind, shaped his 
thought. And afterwards, living with 
defeat, he evolved a means of combating 
and even conquering it: a highly defined, 
disciplined art. Certainly it served him 
well, in encompassing his war and post- 
war jolts and bruises. But he lived on, 
outliving his old defeats, forced to face 
the new ones. As his writing dwindled 
in quality, his roles in life increased. 
An existentialist in search of the theory, 
his liabilities forced him to search for 
elephants. On a windless summer day 
in 1961 the failure of the forced ex- 
change suddenly flashed. The truth, 
heavy with irony, is that there is more 
fiction and more autobiography in A 
Moveable Feast than Hemingway knew 
about. 

Alan Lelchuk is in England on a Stan- 
ford University grant to complete the 
research for his Ph.D thesis on George 
Gissing. He has taught English at 
Stanford. 


scientific, constrictive plan te whose 
acceptance MacDona d and his coeagues 
in the Labour ‘eadership miust be 
brought by cooperstion. Ie hercue 
a MacDona’'d = man. IIe resigned 
his ccairmanship of the IL and, 
Maxton succeeding him, moved away 
from it. When, in his view, the alterna- 
tive was »etweoen impossib’e leftist 1n- 
transigenze (associated with what Ee 
regarded as Mexton’s immoral action at 


the J.iverzool conference) and a practical 
eonstructive approach (even though 
MacDonald rejected his own plan) he 
accepted the latter. od 

The MacDonald government's pitiful 
failure in 1929-31 went far to justify the 
Maxton view, yet Allen stood by 
MacDonald even when he smashed the 
iabour Government to become Prime 
Minister of the National Government. 
len would have preferred MacDona’d 


the Labour movement had broken. 


Clifford Allen, circa 1925 


to have pursued a socialist plan; he had 
not done so, and a national financial 
crisis followed. In that situation the 
only course in his view was to form a 
national coalition. Allen urged that the 
break should be temporary; he pleaded 
for an early Labour reconciliation with 
MacDonald. He did not appreciate the 
depth of the sense of betrayal. 


The next break with the past was the 
acceptance of a peerage. Ever since his 
imprisonment Allen had been ill, with 
the recurrence of a distressing haemorr- 
hage. He had had to give up an ILP 
candidature at Gorbals (a safe seat) be- 
cause of this chronic sickness. But he 
was desperately anxious to contribute 
constructively; the House of Lords gave 
him the opportunity without too con- 
tinuous a strain. 


He still believed in the technique, first 
used in the ILP, of getting intellectuals 
together to work at plans. He now 
added people of influence. His ‘“ Next 
Five Years” group included Norman 
Angell, Geoffrey Crowther, Julian Hux- 
ley, Sir Arthur Salter, Eleanor Rathbone, 
Captain Mumford and Harold Macmillan. 
They prepared a forward-looking plan, 
though far from “Socialism in our Time.” 
Allen continued to call himself a 
Socialist, but by now the last thread vi 

e 
busied himself in influencing the political 
elite. He had lost contact with the 
people. 


Then came the final controversial stage 
of his life. He was deeply distressed by 
the mounting danger of war and desper- 
ately sought to avoid it. He joined the 
“Anglo-German Group” with the Buxtons 
(Lord Noel and Charles Roden), Sir 
Walter Layton and others. He travelled 
to Germany to see Hess, Goebbels and 
Hitler. He conferred with Ribbentrop, 
the German ambassador in London, and 
with Lord Halifax, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, seeking paths to agreement. He 
went to Czechoslovakia to see President 
Benes and contributed to the ill-starred 
Munich agreement. He was in effect an 
unofficial “‘ go-between.” He was dedi- 
cated to saving the peace, making severe 
demands on his failing health, defying 
his doctors to make the journeys. In 
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December, 1938, he had to be lifted to 
Montana sanatorium in Switzerland. He 
died there on March 3, 1939. No man 
gave himself more to prevent the Second 
World War. 


How are we to judge the second half of 
Allen’s political life? I have no doubt 
he was disinterested and sincere. Kings- 
ley Martin, who saw him just after the 
acceptance of the MacDonald peerage, 
said he wondered how far the decision 
was due to personal loyalty and how far 
to the opportunity of power which it 
gave. No doubt there was an element 
of both. Allen regarded MacDonald as 
a giant among pygmies and he longed 
always to be achieving things himself. 


And at the time of MacDonald’s break 
he probably had little more sympathy 
with a Labour Party led by George 
Lansbury than he had previously with 
an ILP led by Maxton. He didn’t regard 
either as constructive realists. I think 
his mistake was that he did not have a 
sense of identity with the Labour 
movement as the instrument of change. 
I ean write this objectively because at 
the same moment I made in an opposite 
direction the same mistake with far 
more serious results. I was chairman 
of the ILP when it disaffiliated from 
the Labour Party. 


Allen always wanted to be at the centre 
of power so that he could influence 
events. He recognised that this involved 
compromise. He became impatient with 
moralists who declined to accept the 
immediate political plans because they 
did not conform completely with their 
own principles. He argued that the test 
was whether the plans would contribute 
to the ultimate realisation of those 
principles. 


During the MacDonald and Macmillian 
periods he was still personally a pacifist. 
He declared that he could not take part 
in any war. When challenged by the 
Peace Pledge Union with being guilty 
of saying that, while it was wrong for 
him to fight, it was right for others, he 
replied: “in a world which adopts a 
different attitude to international force 
from my own it is better for that world 
to fight for the protection of Jaw than 
fight anarchically.” To be honest, whilst 
I think Allen made a grave political 
mistake, no politician can reject the 
necessity for compromise. We are com- 
pelled to ask ourselves which party, 
which movement, has the greatest prom- 
ise of contributing to our ultimate ideal, 
and in which party we ourselves can 
contribute most effectively towards it, 
conscious that meanwhile it may fail to 
reflect oursprinciples. 


Finally, there is the question whether 
Allen was right in seeking to prevent 
world war by negotiating with Hitler 
and the Nazis. There is the difficult point 
here as to whether these activities did 
not actually encourage Hitler towards 
war by giving him the impression of 
British weakness of purpose. Arthur 
Marwick records how Allen warned the 
Nazis that ‘“Britain’s military might 
grows stronger and stronger from month 
to month,” but the sequel was Munich. 


Of course a pacifist was right in doing 
all he could to prevent war, but most of 
us would say that Hitler, Goebbels and 
Ribbentrop were the greatest criminals 
in thrusting war on the world and it 
does not seem to me that a pacifist could 
be satisfied in contributing to Munich 
and welcoming Munich. Allen believed 
it was the lesser of two catastrophes, 
but it proved the prelude to the greater 
catastrophe. Munich postponed the war, 
but a pacifist, uncommitted to Halifax 
and free from the consequences of 
negotiations with Hitler, could hardly 
have been silent about its injustices 
and dangers. 

One closes this biography, which is very 
well done, with an overwhelming sense 
of the service of Clifford Allen, of the 
quality of his spirit and mind, of his 
dedication, to the point of death, to the 
cause of peace. He was the inspiration 
of many who have sought to serve their 
generation. 


The first convention of the No Con- 
scription Fellowship, November 27, 
1915. Left to right: Clifford Allen 
(standing), Fenner Brockway, C. 
ie peas Edward Grubb (stand- 
ng). 
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Malcolm Caldwell 


The elections in Malaysia 


The elections which were held in 
the new state of Malaysia last 
month were dominated by one man 
- President Sukarno of Indonesia. 
Malcolm Caldwell describes how 
Sukarno’s policy of “confrontation” 
with Malaysia affected the election 
results. 


Headlines in successive printings of The 
Straits Times on election night read: 
“2 am. - It looks like a Landslide”; 
“4 am. - A Landslide it is.” 


And a landslide it certainly was. Tunku 
Abdul Rahman’s ruling Alliance cap- 
tured 89 of the 104 seats at issue in 
Malaya for the new Malaysian Parlia- 
ment, and 241 of the 282 seats in the 
eleven Malayan State Assemblies. 


In the Parliamentary elections, the Alli- 
ance took 1.2 million of the 2.1 million 
votes cast (or 57%, 5% more than in 
1959). In the State elections, the Alliance 
took control of all the Assemblies, with 
the exception of Kelantan, and won all 
the State seats in Kadah, Negri Sembilan, 
Pahang, and Johore. 


The final state of the parties in the 
Malaysian Parliament is: Alliance 125 
(including 36 from Sabah and Sarawak), 
People’s Action Party (PAP) 13 (12 from 
Singapore, where it is the ruling party), 
Pan-Malayan Islamic Party (PMIP) 9, 
Barisan Sosialis and Socialist Front 5, 
other parties 7. 


These are the bare statistical bones. 
What do they mean? First of all, it 
must be stressed that “ confrontation,” 
Indonesia's policy of opposition to 
Malaysia, played a decisive part in the 
election campaign. Sukarno’s belliger- 


ehce was most skilfully played up and 
used by the Alliance. As the sitting 
party, it had commanding control over 
the mass media. Supported in any case 
by- the major section of the press, the 
Alliance also took the lion’s share of 
party political broadcasting time on wire- 
less and TV. 


The Alliance line, thus plugged, was 
that a vote for them was a vote against 
Sukarno. Sentiments of loyalty and 
patriotism were cleverly aroused and 
exploited. Patriotic recruiting jingles 
alternated on the air with slyly worded 
jingles reminding people to vote and 
vote wisely. One of the most frequently 
repeated ditties ended by exhorting 
people to ensure they voted for “the 
right captain for the boat.” The sailing 
boat is the symbol of the Alliance. 


Confrontation threw the other parties 
into utter confusion. However critical 
of the Alliance on other grounds, it was 
hard for them to dispute that this was 
a time for national solidarity, that only 
Sukarno would benefit from internal 
divisions. 

The PAP, contesting elections in Malaya 
for the first time, is a clear case in 
point. Their challenge to the Alliance 
was based on what seemed astute reason- 
ing. Of all the speakers I heard during 
the campaign, theirs had a decided edge 
in sheer platform technique and a good 
brief well mastered. 


The PAP case was roughly this. The 
Alliance, a coalition made up of three 
communal parties (UMNO, Malay; MIC, 
Indian; MCA, Chinese), represented 
“politics by biology”; the PAP stood 
for “ politics by ideology.” The Alliance 
stood for big business and was corrupt; 


GOOD FOR NOTHING 


Methodist local preachers are unpaid. It 
nothing ”. 


WAR ON WANT also suffers gladly under 


is an old joke that they are “ good for 


the tag ‘“ good for nothing ”’. 


Every day our office is full of voluntary workers all working at great speed. 
Without one penny charge to us they come—sometimes at great personal sacrifice. 


“Coupled” in the same sacrifice are countless thousands of generous folk who 


send to us. 


This army of supporters has enabled WAR ON WANT to become 


the quickest growing national charity. We think that people are becoming more 


and more anxious that their gifts should 
greatest benefit can be obtained. 


Why not do good yourselves by sending 
Your gift will go a long way: 


go direct without deduction so that the 


to the “Good for Nothing Movement ’’? 


2s will prevent blindness to someone suffering with trachoma. Think 


on that. 


5s provides transport cost for “ free 


” milk powder to a child-——a glass 


a day for one year. Think on that. 
7s provides sulphone tablets to treat a leper for three years. Think on 


that. 


15s provides sandals for damaged lepers’ feet and enables a person to 


go to work. Think on that. 


£5 for sheep, £10 for farm drill, £50 bullocks, £100 for good S/H tractor, 


£150 a village well. 


Tiny children plead for food; sick people plead for treatment; thirsty villagers 


plead for wells. 


Your gift—small or great—will be received with gratitude by the Hon. Treasurer: 


Rt Hon James Griffiths PC MP 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road London W5 


Total aid 1963 £1,121,655 7s 9d. Not a penny deducted from charitable gifts. 


If you pay tax at standard rate a covenanted gift adds an extra 12s 8d to each 20s. 


the PAP stood for moderate democratic 
socialism and was honest (it is true that 
public housing in Singapore is much 
cheaper than public housing in Malaya - 
the presumption being that Alliance con- 
tractors take a cut in return for their 
loyal party support). So far, the Alliance 
had only faced divided, irresponsible 
and raucous opposition in Parliament; 
the PAP would provide “responsible” 
opposition, to keep the Alliance on its 
toes. The Alliance had won the minds 
of the rural masses from dangerous 
anti-democratic thoughts; the PAP had 
shown in Singapore that it could win 
the minds of the urban masses from 
fellow-travelling socialism. The Alliance 
had steered the country through the 
tricky years since Merdeka (independ- 
ence); it was now time to move on to 
a more sophisticated kind of politics 
represented by a ‘non-communal” 
(though admittedly mainly Chinese) ideo- 
logical party like PAP. 


And yet, strongly pro-Malaysia and anti- 
Sukarno, the PAP was torn between 
developing its own alternatives to the 
Alliance, and backing the Tunku against 
Indonesia. In the result, the party 
appeared to be asking the people to vote 
for it on grounds of internal considera- 
tions, and for the Alliance on foreign 
affairs counts. This alone, apart alto- 
gether from the rather sophisticated 
appeal it developed, would have been 
enough to confuse the voters. The PAP 
accordingly won only 1 of the 9 “trial 
balloon” seats it went out for in Malaya. 
When I was in Singapore, PAP sup- 
porters assured me that aljl nine con- 
stituencies had been carefully chosen, 
and that their candidates al] stood a 
good chance. Lee Kuan Yew, PAP 
leader and Prime Minister of Singapore, 
did not try to hide his disappoint- 
ment. 


The Socialist Front emerged from the 
campaign and the elections badly de- 
moralised and in disarray. With an 
anti-Malaysia line, it was crucified daily 
on the cross of Sukarno’s denunciations 
of Malaysia. I watched the obvious 
embarrassment of an SF speaker who 
was continually pressed to denounce 
Indonesia and the various well-reported 
atrocities put at Indonesia’s door. In 
Parliament, the SF retain only two seats. 
Their “strong man,” Mr V. David, lost 
to Mr Devan Nair of the PAP in 
Bungsar constituency, Selangor. They 
lost nine deposits. 


Shortly after the elections, the socialist 
forces in Malaysia suffered another re- 
verse when the Barisan Sosialis of 
Singapore split down the middle on the 
question of supporting or opposing regis- 
tration for national service against 
Indonesian confrontation. 


The weakness of the socialist forces in 
Malaysia creates an undesirable situa- 
tion. Malaysia .needs an_ articulate, 
principled, left opposition. Beneath the 
prosperous complacent surface of life 
here there are big problems, problems 
that in the long run require radical 
solutions, problems of feudal land owner- 
ship, of developing truly indigenous 
industries, of increasing the productivity 
of the subsistence agricultural sector. 


It is unlikely that the PAP can provide 
that articulate, principled, left opposi- 
tion. Many of its members are ambitious 
that it should replace the MCA com- 
ponent in the Alliance, and hecome 
itself part of the establishment. It is 
only fair to add that other PAP cadres 
would favour instead an “opening to 
the left,” if the moderates in the 
socialist camp would drop the albatross 
of their anti-Malaysian stand. 


The only other party outside the Alliance 
with any cause for satisfaction is the 
PMIP, which held Kelantan, despite an 


all-out Alliance effort to prise open its 
hold. But even the PMIP dropped 4% 
of its 1959 national support. 


The PMIP survival is nothing to rejoice 
about. Kelantan is a rural Malay state 
in the north-east. The PMIP relies on 
the backing of religious teachers in the 
kampongs (villages). It is a reactionary, 
communal, theocratic and _ intolerant 
party, backward-looking in all respects. 
Any increase in its support would stimu- 
late defensive communal parties of the 
Chinese and Indians. 


A surprise result to most observers was 
the increase in backing for MCA. It 
captured 9 more seats than in 1959, 
making 27 in all. It was a common 
taunt during the elections that the 
Alliance consisted of three parties, two 
of which were defunct (MIC and MCA). 
This unexpected reversal of the trend 
in 1959 (when urban support was widely 
withheld from the MCA and went to 
opposition parties) shows again the 
power of the big Chinese business mag- 
nates to bring in the vote for the Alli- 
ance, by one means or another. It also 
reflects, like everything else in the elec- 
tion, confrontation. 


Were the elections fairly and freely 
run? A defeated candidate I know told 
me of several ways in which his cam- 
Ppaign was handicapped. The Alliance 
controlled Jocal authorities would with- 
hold permission to stage meetings until 
the very last moment, when it was too 
late for him to advertise them. On the 
actual polling day, his MCA opponent 
had several times as many cars on the 
road as his party was able to muster. 
At the booth, the pro-Alliance sympathies 
of some of the presiding officers was, 
apparently, blatantly obvious, and occa- 
sionally misused. Alliance observers at 
the polling stations sometimes exceeded 
their rights in “helping” voters. The 
sealing and opening of ballot boxes were 
not always observed by all the candi- 
dates, as they should have been. 


Confirmation that there had been some 
“ mistakes ” came soon after the results. 
Mr S. P. Seenivasagam, Vice-President 
of the People’s Progressive Party and 
one of its two successful Parliamentary 
candidates, was able to prove that his 
defeated Alliance opponent had been 
wrongly attributed 5,000 votes. In this 
case, the mistake did not affect the 
result. In 43 other constituencies, how- 
ever, the majorities were under 5,000, 
32 of them in favour of the Alliance. 
The local Supervisor of Elections, in 
admitting the error uncovered by Mr 
Seenivasagam, explained it was caused 
by the “ jumping of an adding machine.” 
The national Chairman of the Election 
Commission, Haji Albakri, ordered a 
country-wide check on the conduct of 
the elections. A day or two later he 
announced he was satisfied. Many others, 
however, are not. 

It is, in many respects, a pity that the 
Alliance’s clear-cut victory should have 
been clouded in this way. With some 
80% of the electorate voting, Malaysia 
stands out as one of the most democracy- 
conscious countries in Asia. No racial 
incidents marred the campaign, a re- 
markable achievement in a multi-racial 
community. The fight for votes was 
followed with keen interest, and dom- 
inated the newspapers for weeks before- 
hand. 

But somehow in the few years before 
the next general elections, a coherent 
opposition must emerge. The present 
virtual one-party state is basically un- 
sound. In place of the splintered rem- 
nants, of opposition parties, a strong 
“alternative government” is a long-term 


must for the health of Malaysian 
democracy. 
Malcolm Caldwell is a lecturer in the 


history department, University of Malaya, 
Malaysia. 
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Dutch pacifists discuss MLF 


Cees le Pair reports: On Saturday, 
May 9, the Dutch Pacifist Socialist Party 
Organised a public conference on alterna- 
tives to current NATO policy. The con- 
ference took place in Amsterdam and 
was attended by about 500 people. No 
government officials had accepted the 


Pilot project 
Starts 


Lieutenant William Kelly, RN, began 
duties at Norfolk, Virginia, last Saturday 
as combat information centre officer on 
board the USS Biddle, which is to be the 
test ship for the NATO multilateral force 
(MLF). He will be joined in subsequent 
weeks, states last Sunday’s Sunday 
Times, by 49 West German, 32 Italian, 
26 Greek, 20 Turkish and 18 Dutch 
Officers and men. The 165 American 
a a of the crew are already on 
oard., 


According to last Saturday’s Times, there 
will ultimately be two British officers 
and 24 ratings on board the Biddle, 
which is a 4,500-ton guided missile 
destroyer completed in 1962. The Biddle 
is expected to leave for Europe in about 
six months’ time and the experiment will 
end on December 1, 1965. 


a 


invitation sent to them by the political 
secretary, Mr Hoek. 

There were speeches from Richard Gott 
(England), L. Knorr (West Germany) 
and Dr K. Strijd (Holland). The most 
important theme for this conference was 
the NATO multilateral force (MLF) and 
its implications for a realistic peace 
strategy. 

The first two speakers obviously did not 
represent the PSP. They were invited 
to give their own opinions. Mr Gott 
stated that since 1949 many things have 
changed. The Warsaw pact and NATO 
itself show signs of internal divergence. 
which will probably lead to a breaking-up 
of the alliances. This could be very 
helpful if a real policy of disengagement 
were carried out. 


The MLF would never be a “ credible ” 
deterrent, because for a real deterrent it 
is absolutely necessary to have a strong 
unified command. This could only be 
possible if the participating nations de- 
veloped into a strong political unit. As 
this is not the case, said Mr Gott, the 
whole thing seems to be only a danger- 
ous beginning of a further spread of 
nuclear weapons to various countries, 
including West Germany. 

Mr Knorr also put some stress on this 
point. He expressed his distrust of the 
motives of the German Government, a 
distrust which he substantiated with a 
number of examples. He reminded his 


Women demonstrate 
at the Hague 


Judith Cook reports : If the Dutch Gov- 
ernment had not banned the multi- 
national demonstration by Women’s 
Peace groups in the Hague and turned 
several women back at the borders 
(including Mrs Linus Pauling and Kay 
Macpherson, President of the Canadian 
Voice of Women) nothing of the event 
would have been reported. 


Eventually all the delegations were 
allowed in, after cables to the Dutch 
Minister of Justice and Queen Juliana, 
although we had to sign an undertaking 
not to commit a breach of the peace. 
As this had been agreed by Women 
Strike for Peace (the American organisa- 
tion which initiated the project) and as 
the object was to get into Holland to 
demonstrate, we agreed to do this. 


A party of us went straight to the British 
Embassy on arrival and saw a member 
of Mr Butler’s party, who was extremely 
civil. We left a letter opposing the 
setting up of the Multilateral Force - 
and a carnation. I was selected to 


London 100 to hold 
‘action conference’ 


A film show and conference, organised 
by the London Committee of 100, will 
take place on May 30 and 31 in the 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London 
WiC 2: 


On Saturday, May 30, the session will be 
from 2.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m., starting with 
films of non-violent demonstrations, fol- 
lowed by discussion on various kinds of 
non-violent resistance, and concluding 
with a discussion on the international 
situation. 


On Sunday, May 31, the session will be 
from 10 a.m, to 5.30 p.m. and will be 
entirely devoted to a discussion about 
the international situation and what sort 
of action should be taken about Cyprus, 
Aden, South Africa and Egypt. Speakers 
will include Tony Smythe of the War 
Resisters’ International, Peter Cadogan 
of the International Sub-committee of 
the Committee of 100, and Ian Dixon of 
the London Committee of 100. 


Douglas Kepper, secretary of the London 
Committee, states that action is to be 
the keynote of the conference and it }s 
hoped that before the conference ends 
action will definitely have been decided 
on. 

The charge for the film show and con- 
ference will be 3s per session, or 5s 
for two sessions, one full day counting 
as a session. Further details can be 
obtained from Douglas Kepper, 13 Good- 
win Street, London N.4. 


represent Great Britain in a delegation 
to the various ministers. We drove out 
to the barracks where the ministers had 
betaken themselves in self-defence, and 
the 1,300 women demonstrated outside 
while 14 of us went inside. (One for 
each NATO country except Turkey, 
which was not represented.) We could 
not move for the European press, dozens 
of reporters and cameramen. The sight 
of the serried ranks of soldiers, military 
police, civil police, mounted police and 
police with dogs set against 14 women in 
summer dresses, their arms filled with 
tulips (to symbolise the fragility of life) 
was one I shall not forget. 


In the afternoon the various delegations 
pledged support at a meeting, the 
smallest delegation being Iceland with 
one representative, and the largest West 
Germany with 700. Also present was the 
aunt of Prince Bernhard of the Nether- 
lands, against his express wishes. 


A group of British women, including 
Ann Kerr and Inez Randall, delivered 
ee to the Embassy against the 


We are sure the activities at the Hague 
were worthwhile, as it brought the whole 
issue before the Dutch people (who 
seemed most sympathetic) and showed 
the NATO delegations there is opposition 
to the MLF. Because they felt it neces- 
sary to turn out the might of the mili- 
tary and police to meet our “threat,” 
the NATO meeting place looked more 
like a prison under guard than anything 
else. 


Nehru condemns 
Hindu violence 


The Prime Minister of India, Mr Nehru, 
told the central committee of the Con- 
gress Party on May 16 some home truths 
about Hindu violence to Muslims in 
secular India, the Sunday Times reported 
last Sunday. The result was meagre 
applause when he finished compared 
with an ovation before he began. 


Mr Nehru said also that if Sheikh Abdul- 
lah of Kashmir could help in bringing 
about closer relations between India and 
Pakistan he would be doing a great ser- 
vice to both countries. The 850 members 
of the committee obviously preferred 
denunciations of Pakistan and of Muslim 
violence to Hindus in the neighbouring 
Islamic country, which they had heard 
from earlier speakers. 


Mr Nehru told his audience of a Belgian 
priest killed in the eastern Indian State 
of Bihar because he tried to protect 
Muslims against Hindu killers. “I wish 
the priest had been an Indian,” Mr 
Nehru said; “He should be venerated.” 


audience of the fact that West Germany 
is the only country in Europe with terri- 
torial claims. By insisting on the 
frontiers of 1937, it not only claims 
Eastern Germany, but also parts of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Russia. As 
Mr Knorr sees it, a reunification of 
Germany is not possible. The Germans 
have to accept this: it is purely a 
result of the Second World War, which 
they started. The best thing which can 
be done at the moment is the creation of 
a kind of confederation between the two 
states, in the beginning on a very loose 
basis. _The Oder-Neisse line should be 
recognised as a legal frontier. Both 
states should be disarmed and neutral- 
ised. Mr Knorr warned about the ever- 
growing militarisation in Germany which 
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automatically endangers the situation for 
the existing democratic forces in the 
Federal Republic. 

Dr Strijd analysed NATO policy and 
concluded that it is based only on the 
concept of Russian aggression; whereas 
the problem of mutual fear is largely 
overlooked. If, as he suggested, mutual 
fear is the main factor in the present 
situation, this lack of a realistic point 
of view is a serious danger. He pleaded 
for the adoption of the Rapacki plan, 
and expressed his belief in the possi- 
bility of a minor nation contributing to 
constructive activities in this field. 

A fuller review of the proceedings of 
this conference will be published later. 
It will be obtainable from PSP, PO Box 
700, Amsterdam. 


SIT-DOWN STOPS PLAY 


Demonstrators holding banners with slogans saying “ Apartheid is political inter- 


ference in sport” sit down on the centre 
before the start of the Davis Cup tennis 


court at Madserud Arena, Oslo, on May 13, 
match between Norway and South Africa. 


Police said that 50 people were arrested after that day’s incidents and that they 
would probably be charged with disturbing the peace. Protests continued the next 
day, when demonstrators threw a smoke bomb and tried to climb into the centre 
court after police dogs had cordoned off the area. More arrests were made. 


Aberdeen st 


udents back 


South African boycott 


A move to reverse the decision made by 
Aberdeen University Union to boycott 
South African goods (reported in last 
Friday’s Peace News) was defeated on 
May 14. A group of students who 
opposed the boycott called an extra- 
ordinary general meeting of the Union; 
to overthrow the decision they needed 
a two-thirds majority. 


The Scotsman reported on May 15 that 
at a mass meeting outside Marischal Col- 
lege the students decided by 414 votes 
to 409 to maintain the boycott which 
was originally approved by a 33 to 31 
majority at the annual general meeting 
of the Union. Plans had been made to 
hold a lunch-time meeting in the Union 
but so many students turned up that it 
had to be held outside. 


Alec Bagley comments: The success of 
the meeting was primarily due to a 
special ad hoe Anti-Apartheid Committee 
formed to defend the boycott after the 
moves to reverse the decision had been 
made known. We had a_ meeting 
addressed by Councillor Lamond, a film 
show which included Let My People Go, 
and we distributed 500 Rivonia trial 
leaflets and 3,000 of our own leaflet, pro- 
duced locally, which gives reasons for 
supporting the boycott. 


The committee itself was a triumph for 
racial co-operation and Jeft-wing unity. 
Three Africans - one from Nigeria, one 
from Northern Rhodesia, and one from 
Nyasaland - and the presidents of the 
Socialist Society, the Communist Society, 
UNA and CND, worked together con- 
tinuously for four days. It was our leaflet 
which brought in the opposition as well 
as our own supporters, but an open cam- 
paign of this sort not only got the 
question discussed throughout the Uni- 
versity - it was also the only way we 
could have won. Incidentally, the Union 
porter told me he had seen nothing like 
it here in 25 years. Not even Suez 
created such a stir in this university! 
Many thanks to all those who have sent 
messages of support to the President of 
the Union. 


! renounce war and !| will "ever 
4 support or sanctien anether 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Robert Pinker 


LIFE WITHOUT FATHER 


Fatherless Families, by Margaret Wynn. 
(Michael Joseph, 25s.) 


It can take years of bullying and depriva- 


tion to break up a family, even a father- 
less one. After reading Margaret Wynn’s 
excellent study of fatherless families I 
am left wondering how it is that so few 
children actually do come into care. This 
is a field in which the lack of reliable 
statistics is matched only by the absence 
of a coherent policy. The author’s own 
estimates of need amount to roughly 
785,000 fatherless children in Britain to- 
day, nearly a quarter of whom are in 
families receiving National Assistance. 
Compared with the population as a whole, 
“the risk of a degree of poverty such 
that National Assistance is needed is in- 
ereased by more than six times by the 
absence of the father.” 

Death, desertion, separation and divorce 
are only the initial tragedies. There- 
after, the unsupported mother faces new 
dimensions of risk, possibly for the rest 
of her life and certainly until she has 
reared her children. Even assuming a 
fairly brisk recovery of mental and 
physical poise, the unsupported mother 
has still to contend with the slow attri- 
tion of cumulative poverty. As one of 
the weakest bidders for housing in our 
property-owning democracy, she can 
either take full-time work or run the 
risk of a gradual descent into slumdom. 
She will soon learn that, under the 
residues of our various earnings rules, 
part-time employment will merely keep 
her level-pegging with subsistence. 
Before going out to work, the unsup- 
ported mother has to find someone to 
look after her children. If her own 
family are unable to help, she can either 
go on to the waiting list for a local 
authority nursery - or take her pick from 
what free enterprise has to offer in the 
back streets. Once at work, the unsup- 
ported mother risks subjecting her 


Tom McGrath 


POETRY OF 


Flash Point, an anthology of modern 
poetry selected by Robert Shaw, intro- 
duced by Jon Silkin. (Arnold, 10s 6d.) 


With so many good anthologies of mod- 
ern poetry available, another would 
seem superfluous, In fact the recent 
trend has been towards more specialised 
collections. But the general anthology 
is still of value to indicate the mood of 
the present and how it influences our 
view of the past. In this respect, the 
anthology is as good as its compiler, 
the compiler as wise as his bias. 


He cannot make a collection simply of 
the “greatest” poets and their ‘“ most 
significant ” works, for, if such evalua- 
tions were easily made in poetry, there 
would be only one anthology, as rigidly 
set as the multiplication tables. Cer- 
tainly there are important poets who 
must be included, key works that must 
at least be mentioned. But within these 
limits the compiler is free to risk his 
own taste, and he fails in his task if 
he does not do so. 

Robert Shaw has done so, with a bias 
that favours human values rather than 
aesthetic, man before his symbolism. 
The result is that Flash Point, while 
remaining a conventional general an- 
thology, brings to our notice a tradition 
of socially conscious poetry we might 
otherwise have forgotten. 

All of the obviously “ committed ” poets 
are included: Wilfred Owen and the 
poets of the First World War; Auden, 
Spender and the Marxists, and Herbert 
Read and Alex Comfort, the poets of 
anarchism. But many other poets have 
spoken on social issues, particularly war- 
ee and they are well represented 
ere. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 


COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 Sunday May 24 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross 
B. Joseph: “Reality Beyond Speculation” 


already deprived children to further 
deprivation. Yet without some extra 
money she may face years of financial 
anxiety, insecurity of tenure and the 
frequent interruption of her children’s 
schooling. Whichever course she may 
follow, she cannot help exposing her 
family to the danger of complete break- 
up. 


As a piece of social research, Fatherless 
Families emphasises the importance of 
looking for the similarities in people’s 
needs rather than the different causes 
from which these needs arise. Further- 
more, it stresses the predominantly 
material nature of these needs. Mar- 
garet Wynn points out that “the basic 
needs of children for a safe, stable and 
friendly environment and the need of the 
fatherless family for a reasonable income 
have little connection with the legal 
description of the mother’s marital 
status.” A widow may be eligible for 
ordinary National Insurance benefits if, 
for example, her husband dies in a car 
accident. She will be better off as an 
“industrial widow” if her husband is 
killed at work. War widows are even 
more generously treated. There is no 
insurance provision whatever for the 
separated, deserted or divorced. For 
these and others, the last resort is often 
National Assistance which provides for 
the uninsured and the inadequately in- 
sured - as well as a large proportion of 
those drawing full benefits. 


Each of these services is governed by 
different regulations which affect basic 
scales of benefit, rent and child allow- 
ances, tax remissions, earnings rules and 
future claims in the eventuality of re- 
marriage. Margaret Wynn has uncov- 
ered yet another dusty triumph of 
British piecemeal social engineering. 
Her findings are one more testimony to 
that pragmatic “ patch-as-we-go” spirit 


PITY 


The main interest of the anthology, 
however, is in the work of those younger 
poets writing today. It is when reading 
them that one begins to wonder about 
the overtones of the title, Flash Point. 


The other relics: 

The ones that made me weep, 

The bits of burnt clothing, 

The stopped watches, the torn shirts. 

The twisted buttons, 

The stained and tattered vests and 
drawers, 

The ripped kimonos and charred boots, 

The white blouse polka-dotted with 
atomic rain, indelible, 

The cotton summer pants the blasted 
boys crawled home in, to bleed 

And slowly die. 


Remember only these 
They are the memorials we need. 


These lines are from James Kirkup’s 
moving poem, “No More Hiroshimas.” 
As an example of present-day poetry 
they have a double importance. Firstly, 
they show Kirkup as a man fully aware 
of the dangers of the nuclear age, a 
poet who remembers what Wilfred 
Owen said of warfare: “All a poet can 
do is warn.” Secondly, they show a 
poet who is very different from T. S. 
Eliot. This sounds trite, even banal, 
but it is nonetheless important. 


Eliot is still the greatest living poet. 
His influence is still immense. But the 
poets of today, while not yet able to 
equal his achievements, have discovered 
a serious weakness that pervades all of 
his work. In his introduction to Flash 
Point Jon Silkin describes this weakness 
in these terms; 
“Tt is a literary method that tends 
increasingly towards detachment; 
there is some feeling for the symbols 
used ‘at arm’s length,’ but little posi- 
tive feeling for the persons or objects 
Bhat are borrowed for the sake of the 
s 01.”" 
And later: 


“Such an attitude to human society 


which we insist on treating as a national 
virtue. The social legislation of 1946-48 
was based on administrative considera- 
tions rather than any contemporary 
sociological analysis of the real pattern 
of human needs and the actual way 
people live. There was really very little 
attempt to consider the family as a 
dynamic social institution. The only 
principles which survived the subsequent 
rush towards compromise were those of 
“insurance” and “subsistence.” The 
first was inapposite and quickly under- 
mined; the second was out of date. Even 
in our parsimony we failed to be con- 
sistent: a variety of wretched little 
privileges and penalties were worked in 
along the margins of poverty. What we 
are left with is a Heath Robinson 
apparatus of separately operating parts, 
governed by different principles and 
working towards different ends. Mar- 
garet Wynn shows us what happens to 
one group of needful people caught up 
in the machinery. 

The author’s plan for reform is based on 
the provision of a standard minimum. 
allowance for all fatherless children and 
the sweeping away of existing anomalies 
in both social services and tax law. Her 
fatherless child allowance would be re- 
lated to the current local authority 
foster-parents’ fee and paid “ regardless 
of the cause of fatherlessness.” It seems 
incredible that we pay the unsupported 
mother less than we pay foster-parents, 
who usually include a man in full-time 
employment! And foster-parents, in 
turn, receive only a fraction of what it 
costs to keep a child in residential 
care. 

Secondly, Margaret Wynn recommends 
that all local authorities should allocate 
far more decent housing and special 
accommodation for these families. At 
present they are amongst the worst 
housed sections of the community. 


is aristocratic. It may be spiritual but 

it is still aristocratic. If this attitude 

could do away with the sense that it 

owned everything it saw, it would be 

more tolerable and fruitful. But it 

cannot.” 
He sites as an example Eliot’s attitude 
towards Jews. In Gerontion “the several 
references ... to the Jews, all of them 
I believe to be crude and repellent, pro- 
vide a way into the poems.” It is a way 
which must lead you to condemn the 
poet, whatever his genius. This is made 
more explicit by a poem in the anthology 
called simply, “To T. S. Eliot.” It is 
written by Emanuel Litvinoff, himself a 
Jew, and contrasts the austerity of Eliot’s 
poetry with the plight of the Jewish 
people in the twentieth century. In 
one verse he writes: 

Yet walking with Cohen when the sun 

exploded 

and darkness choked our nostrils, 

and the smoke drifting over Treblinka 

reeked of the smouldering ashes of 

children, 
I thought what an angry poem 
you would have made of it, given the 


pity. 

In the tat of James Kirkup and his 
contemporaries there is pity. The 
writers of today have become more per- 
sonally involved in the human struggle 
than at any other time since T.S. Eliot 
first dazzled us. Poems like “ The Story 
about the Road” (on Danilo Dolci and 
the famous “ reverse strike”), ‘ William 
Empson at Aldermaston” and “ Your 
attention please” bear this out. They 
are well able to meet the demand made 
by Jon Silkin in his introduction: 


“We seem to ask for one thing in 
contemporary poetry - that it be 
honest.” 


Tom McGrath is warden of Peace News. 
He once ran a jazz and poetry club in 
Glasgow and _ has contributed to several 
Scottish literary magazines. He is at 
present working with William Burroughs, 
and Alexander Trocchi on a project, for 
a “spontaneous university.” ; 


Thirdly, there must be a rapid expan- 
sion of day nurseries and nursery 
schools for those who need them. The 
chance to work offers the means of hold- 
ing on to social contacts as well as living 
standards. Finally, we must provide 
more social work agencies concerned 
with the prevention of family break- 
down, and “Family Centres co-ordinat- 
ing all public help for fatherless families 
and other families in need should be 
established.” 


The author has got her priorities right 
when she reminds us that “even the 
most skilled caseworker cannot compen- 
sate for lack of a reasonable home or 
reasonable income or other gross inade- 
quacies of the material environment.” 
Only when these social scandals have 
been eliminated can our small body of 
trained social workers begin to do the 
demanding job for which they were 
originally trained. At present their 
main function in many areas seems to 
be little more than that of helping 
people adjust to the intolerable. Given 
adequate incomes and housing most un- 
supported mothers could retain and renew 
their social life. Few widows are really 
as alone in the world as they initially 
feel. It is what society does to them 
afterwards that prejudices their pros- 
pects of recovering a measure of hap- 
piness. 


Fatherless Families is a valuable con- 
tribution to a growing body of research 
that is seeking to re-orientate the ends 
of social policy. Its main aim is to make 
families the major focus, not the inci- 
dental recipient, of social services. The 
fact that the majority of people prefer 
living in families is most dramatically 
revealed to us by the sufferings they will 
endure just in order to stay together. 
This humane and discerning book is 
essential reading for those who wish to 
set the achievements of the so-called 
“welfare state” in proper perspective - 
and who wish to see the like needs of 
each accorded like importance. We 
have come to a sorry state indeed when 
socialists can envy an Enoch Powell for 
his attachment to principle! 


Remember 
the pioneers 


The men who opposed conscription in 
1916 were the pioneers of the peace 
movement. By their courage and self- 
sacrifice they made possible the recogni- 
tion of the conscientious objector’s 
standpoint and of the civilian’s right to 
resist military service. When Peace 
News came along it upheld war resist- 
ance all over the world and, backing the 
COs of the Second World War, became 
known as one of the leading exponents 
of international peace. 


In changing modern conditions Peace 
News is just as urgently needed, but 
ever-increasing costs make it difficult to 
carry on without your help. The need to 
support Peace News in its fight against 
war is very real and a journal of this 
kind can only be kept going by the 
efforts of those who believe in its work. 
Your pounds, shillings and pence could 
not be better spent than in the cause 
of peace. The future of Peace News is 
vital to the future of humanity. Please 


send all you can. 
GORDON SADLER 


Gordon Sadler retired earlier this year 
from his post as warden and despatch 
manager at Peace News. 


total since February 1 


£905 


contributions this week £34 10 O 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London NI 
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Peace-keeping by UN Forces, from Suez 
to the Congo, by Arthur Lee Burns and 
Nina Heathcote. (Princeton Studies 
in World Politics, No. 4. Pall Mall 
Press, 30s.) 

At the Labour Party's London May Day 
rally, Harold Wilson argued that the UN 
in Cyprus should put in heavy tanks and 
forcibly dismantle Greek and Turkish 
strongpoints. As things stand, he said, 
“British and other UN troops are In a 
vulnerable, dangerous, and humiliating 
position, reluctant and passive spectators 
in a civil war.” This was not the rule of 
law; it was getting close to supervised 
pe ride: “Ts time we got tough about 
this.” 
Wilson was stating a widespread view of 
what the function of international peace- 
keeping forces should be. But it is not 
the view which prevails at UN_head- 
quarters. In his recent report to the 
security Council, U Thant said that it 
would be “ incongruous and even a little 
insane for the UN force to set about 
killing Cypriots, whether Greek or Turk- 
ish, to prevent them from killing each 
other.” 

U Thant sums up an attitude towards 

international peace-keeping forces which 

has grown from experience in the Middle 

East and in the Congo. Whether he will 

be successful in making this attitude 

prevail in Cyprus remains to be seen. 

But the tone of Harold Wilson’s speech 

suggests that earlier UN experience 1S 

not well understood, and one _ hopes 
therefore that many politicians will take 
time off to give a careful reading to 

Peace-keeping by UN Forces. 


Arthur Lee Burns and Nina Heathcote 
concentrate their attention on the Congo. 
Many of its problems are, of course, 
Peculiar to a vast country in an excep- 
tional state of disruption, and don't 


Africa 


I wish to make a brief reply to four 
points that John Papworth raised in his 
recent article (April 24) on African poli- 
tics and the evils of nationalism. 


The first is this. He seems very confused 
as to what he means by democracy. He 
considers the two-party system of govern- 
ment, the Westminster pattern, to be 
Oligarchic (whatever that means) and 
then accuses me of favouring benevolent 
dictatorship in Africa because 1! stated 
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ly to Cyprus or to the situation that 
Tata around Israel. One of the 
most effective sanctions possessed by the 
UN in the Congo was that the country 
in general was dependent on it for vital 
supplies and personnel. The central 
government, when it had eventually suc- 
ceeded in constituting itself, knew that 
it was incapable of achieving country- 
wide authority without UN support. 
Much of the difficulty in trying to end 
the Katanga secession came from the 
support available to Tshombe from min- 
ing revenues. Rees 

is the Katanga affair, indeed, whic 
ee vividly illustrates the problems 
certain to confront. international peace- 
keeping operations in the future. Ending 
the secession was politically indispens- 
able for the success of UN work in the 
Congo, because the status quo of 1960 
was the only basis on which all powers 
in the Security Council and the General 
Assembly could agree. But local forces 
strong enough to resist a unitary Congo 
state undeniably existed, and had power- 
ful backing from outside. Hammarsk- 
jold’s line was to ignore Katanga’s claim 
to independence and to work for the 
province’s reinclusion in the Congo by 
means of diplomatic pressure and con- 
ciliation. ; 
Hammarskjold did not favour the use of 
force - partly, no doubt, because there 
was no Security Council mandate for it, 
and no prospect of one. He was ready 
to back up Conor Cruise O’Brien’s politic 
stroke of arresting Tshombe’s white mer- 
cenaries while the Elisabethville radio 
station and telephone exchange were 
under UN control. But he wasn’t pre- 
pared to countenance a military initia- 
tive such as that which O’Brien took in 
September 1961, when the UN attempted 
to occupy not only the radio station and 
post office, but also the gendarmerie 


that certain one-party states can be 
democratic. The only logical deduction 
I can draw is that Papworth considers 
the two-party system a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition of democracy 
(in any environment). This is an ex- 
tremely prevalent assumption in Western 
Europe with its long experience of one- 
party totalitarianism, but one that. I 
argued was totally unrealistic in Africa. 
The idea of loyal, democratic opposition 
is alien to Africa - at least to the East 
Africa that I know something about. But 
piease notice that I am not saying that 
all one-party states are democratic. 


My second point concerns the drawbacks 
of nationalism to rapid economic develop- 
ment in Africa. Yes, it would be lovely 
to have a single world government plan- 
ning economic development, but is it 
likely? (In East Africa it is proving hard 
enough to create an East African Federa- 
tion under the most favourable condi- 
tions.) In my view, the establishment of 
national independent states is not only 
a necessary consequence of European 
colonialism but is also a precondition of 
multinational economic or political feder- 
ations (Gunnar Myrdal expands this 
point in Rich Nations and Poor Nations). 


This brings me to my third point. John 
Papworth shows little understanding of 
the Kenya situation. He probably for- 
gets that KADU actually planned to par- 
tition Kenya and form a KADU Republic 
in their own strongholds after their de- 
feat in the election of May 1963. But he 
is right in thinking that KADU’S policy 
is similar to that of the Somalis in the 
North East Region of Kenya. Both want 
a form of ethnic government. I argued 
that this plan (which Papworth seems 
to approve of) is absurd in the African 
situation. Yes, the colonial-imposed 
national boundaries of the new states are 
artificial—but not nearly as crazy as any 
attempt to divide up Africa on tribal 
lines. I repeat: what tribal government 
could rule any modern sub-Saharan 


headquarters. (An attempt was also 
made to arrest certain Katangese minis- 
ters.) 


Burns and Heathcote suggest that UN 
officials in the Congo, when they author- 
ised this military initiative, acted (know- 
ingly or otherwise) on behalf of the cen- 
tral Congolese government. This could 
never have been officially acceptable to 
the UN. As U Thant put it at the end 
of 1962: “ We have never initiated force 
in Katanga or elsewhere in the Congo 
and we do not intend to do so. We do 
not use the force we have for political 
ends and we do not intend to intervene 
in the political affairs of the Congo, of 
the province of Katanga, or of any other 
province.” 

Burns and Heathcote question U Thant’s 
full sincerity in this, arguing that, in 
contrast to Hammarskjéld, he showed 
himself willing to sacrifice impartiality 
for the sake of military effectiveness. 
They nonetheless make perfectly clear 
the difficulty of the UN’s position. The 
picture that emerges of Tshombe is if 
anything even less sympathetic than the 
one drawn by Conor O’Brien in To 
Katanga and Back. Even so, they con- 
cede the propriety of the official British 
contention that the use of force is alien 
to the nature of a UN operation. They 
also remark, however, that such a line 
of argument fails to explain what hap- 
pens when a mandate is resisted with 
force or when arbitration does not suc- 
ceed. 

It isn’t altogether clear what Burns and 
Heathcote think about this themselves. 
They stress the importance of forfeiting 
military advantage for the sake of main- 
taining the UN’s reputation for impar- 
tiality. This reputation is an important 
element in its effectiveness and authority, 
particularly in the long term. Without 
such authority, the UN will degenerate 


Letters to 
the Editor 


African city? I cannot help feeling that 
Papworth’s thinking is very similar to 
that of many English liberals and social- 
ists who agreed with Hitler on the 
Sudeten question. 


My final point concerns Papworth’s “ not 
by bread alone” argument. The picture 
of the happy African tribe living the life 
of old is very appealing - as the cinema 
industry has found. But let me assure 
Mr Papworth that nobody I have met in 
Kenya wants the poverty that is an inev- 
itable result of colonial rule plus tribal- 
ism. The “noble savage” does not look 
at all noble in an advanced stage of 
kwashiokor. 

Roger Leys, 

College of Social Studics, 

P.O. Box 92, Kikuyu, Kenya. 


Israel 


I would like to refer to Mr Gordon Hey’s 
letter which appeared in your paper on 
April 17. I am an Israeli pacifist and Mr 
Hey is right to say that I would not like 
the UN forces to intervene in time of 
crisis, uSing the military forces at their 
disposal. All I can add to his letter, 
which is very well formulated, is that 
fighting the existence of armed forces 
by methods of non-violent. resistance and 
non-co-operation is much harder and 
more complicated than fighting and over- 
throwing a despot by such means. 


If Israel conceded to our demands and 
started disarming unilaterally, it would 
certainly risk invasion, but in my opinion 
this possibility is far less probable than 
Mr Hey thinks it is, especially if the 
money released by progressive unilateral 
disarmament would be so diverted as to 
finance the rehabilitation of those refu- 
gees who still wish to come back and 
compensate fully those who do not wish 
to, to the education of the local public 
in methods of non-resistance, and to 
keep world public opinion on the alert. 


into “a rather flimsy alliance for col- 
lective security.” 


On the other hand, the UN must be able 
to hold a situation which a majority of 
its members can acquiesce in as toler- 
able. Ultimately the only threat it can 
make to unwilling members is that a 
development like the secession of 
Katanga will set in motion an inter- 
national conflict which won’t do much 
good to anyone. It may reasonably ask 
for support in a holding operation: and 
that support might be quite as effective 
if expressed in economic and political 
terms as it would be in military terms. 


It is clear that the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the UN force in the Congo was 
through its “ passive’ military presence, 
Not that “passive” is the word, as 
readers of Major Richard Lawson's ad- 
mirable account of his work with the 
Nigerians will know.* By providing 
protective shelter, and undertaking in- 
formal diplomacy with great dash and 
vigour, UN soldiers kept many potential 
conflicts under control. They helped to 
create conditions in which political life 
could be established; and if Lumumba 
had been shrewd enough to bide his 
time under the protection of the Ghan- 
aian troops in Leopoldville, he would 
almost certainly have regained his posi- 
tion as Prime Minister of the Congo 
Republic. 

The most important condition of success 
was having a large enough force on the 
spot. What Harold Wilson calls ‘ super- 
vised genocide’ is much harder to carry 
out if it really is supervised by large 
numbers of outsiders whose main con- 
cern is to stop the fighting. Their posi- 
tion may indeed be vulnerable, danger- 
ous, and humiliating. So was that of UN 
soldiers in the Congo. 

*Strange Soldiering, by Major Richard 
Lawson. (Hodder and Stoughton, 18s.) 


I find that first one has to see to one’s 
own country, using appropriate tools, and 
only after appropriate means are made 
common usage may the country pursue 
desired ends. Therefore my own priority 
is unilateral disarmament - risking inva- 
sion - and only after this is accomplished 
can a people effectively use methods of 
non-resistance against an unacceptable 
regime. 


1 do not believe that if an invading army 
is met by non-resistance an onslaught on 
a large scale, which people here fear 
so, will take place. 

Hyman Oriel Truth-Seeker Davis, 

Kfar Shmaryahu, 

34 Hasadot Street, Israel. 


Roman Catholics 


I was sorry to read the silly remarks on 
Catholicism in John Ball’s column (May 
15). They spoiled what is usually a very 
entertaining part of the paper. 


The writer tells us that he “never will 
understand Roman Catholicism.” He 
might have gone further and said he is 
totally ignorant of that religion. Any- 
one who thinks Dr Heenan lays down 
sg rules by which Catholics live must 


That there is room for criticism of the 
Catholic attitude towards contraceptives 
is not disputed. But let suth criticism 
be at least intelligent and well-informed. 
Any other kind is dangerous and offen- 
sive. 


J will not dwell on the absurd bracket- 
ing of the Catholic Church with the army 
as examples of “mad institutions,” be- 
cause I have a suspicion that this remark 
was a wierd attempt at humour. Suflice 
it to say that there is a world of differ- 
ence between lightheartedness and irre- 
sponsibility. 

Tom McGrath, 

5 Caledonian Road, 

London N.1. 
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Harold Hamilton reports from Athens : 
The second Greek Marathon march ended 
triumphantly last Sunday night with a 
rally of speeches, poetry and songs in 
the Field of Mars in Athens. Immediate 
estimates put the number of people par- 
ticipating in the final demonstration at 
around 250,000. (The Daily Telegraph 
stated on Monday that 25,000 people 
joined in the march.) 

Coaches carrying the demonstrators to 
the start of the march at Marathon 
began to leave Athens at 4.30 a.m. About 
6 am. the march, approximately 70,000 
in number, set off, filling the entire 
width of the road. This was the pattern 
for the rest of the march until it reached 
Athens, where it occupied half of the 
six-lane wide roads. Marshalling seemed 
entirely non-existent and at no time 
during the march did the police attempt 
to direct or control it. The total absence 
of the police was but one of the extra- 
ordinary features of the march. 

A couple of police cars were in the 
vicinity of the march up to the time 


“We get enough business on a sunny 
summer.” 


that it reached Athens, when it was 
rumoured that the police had put a 
cordon round the central area, though 
this was not in evidence. 

The morning was overcast with occa- 
sional light showers of rain but by 
11.0 a.m. the sun was breaking through 
the clouds. 

Symbols used on the march were of two 
kinds only: the nuclear disarmament 
symbol, which predominated, and the 
“7,” which stands for “ He lives,” refer- 
ring to Gregory Lambrakis, the Greek 
member of Parliament who alone walked 
from Marathon to Athens when the 
march was banned in April, 1963, and 
who was murdered by political opponents 
a little over a month afterwards. Pic- 
tures of Lambrakis and references to 
him were the most often recurring 
features of the march. His brother, 
who was marching, was the central figure 
and was showered with flowers along the 


way. 
Slogan-chanting, which was loud and fre- 
quent, consisted for the most part of 


Whit weekend to keep us for half the 


Call to help French COs 


The War Resisters’ International head- 
quarters sent £50 from its relief fund 
last week in response to an appeal from 
the French Committee for Aid to Con- 
scientious Objectors, which has exhaus- 
ted its own funds. The money 1s needed 
to get sufficient food to COs held in Metz 
prison and to help ex-prisoners of con- 
science to obtain work. 

There is a widespread belief that new 
French laws have ended the sufferings 
of French objectors but such is not the 
case, the WRI Executive were told at 
their last meeting. This has made it 
difficult for the French Committee for 
Aid to COs to collect funds adequate to 
the demands being made on them (a 
part of the WRI gift will be used to 
enable one released CO to get a car run- 
ning on which his business depends). 
2 


Prisoners 

The Committee of 100 Welfare Group 
report that the following people are at 
present in prison. 

Brixton: John Wheeler (2 months). 
Wormwood Scrubs: Brian Buchan (6 
months). 

Wandsworth: Terry Chandler (9 months); 
Brian McGee (6 months). 

Holloway: Pat Arrowsmith (6 months); 
Diane Hurst (3 months, not one as pre- 
viously reported); Lily Lee (3 months); 
Evelyn Poppleton (2 months). 


BETWEEN THE LINES 


Intrigue your fellow travellers by 
reading Peace News in the train or 
bus. Other people’s papers always 
look more interesting than your 
own. Don’t hoard your copies at 
home - unless you buy an extra 
copy - introduce someone else to 
the Peace News weekly habit. You 
can always order another copy 
by seeing your newsagent or by 
writing to Circulation Manager, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London, N.1. 


The WRI Executive decided to ask mem- 
bers and supporters in all countries to 
make representations to the nearest 
French embassy or consulate about the 
conditions of the men in Metz prison, 
whether food relief or other aid can be 
sent to the prison and why the men are 
detained there when their convictions 
prevent them accepting alternative ser- 
vice. 

In the current edition of the French 
pacifist newspaper Liberté, Louis Lecoin 
warns conscientious objectors doing al- 
ternative service that they may be re- 
quired to help in the construction of a 
military camp and a nuclear defence 
installation. 

“We have hardly been able to believe 
it,” he writes. “It would be too much of 
a ridiculous blunder. The law for con- 
scientious objection would be abomin- 
ably perverted. No, it cannot be true. 
But if it were, we could not remain in- 
different. We would take up the struggle 
He “a to impose the application of 

e law.” 


Prayers for peace 


John Kingsbury reports: A special service 
of prayer for world peace was held in 
Chichester Cathedral last Saturday, at 
which the Bishop of Chichester, Dr 
Roger Wilson, spoke of the need for 
Christians, whether pacifists or not, to 
understand and appreciate each other’s 
point of view. To pray together for 
peace was a practical way of doing this. 
The Bishop pointed out the widespread 
recognition of the dangers of small con- 
flicts growing into nuclear war. He 
asked that the fundamental causes of 
war should be prayerfully considered 
and thought that we should thank God 
for interest being shown in helping the 
“have-nots” of the world. 


Prayers included intercession for the 


reduction of armaments, for the elimina- 
tion or control of nuclear weapons and 
for patience and willingness to confer. 


About 150 people were present at this 
service, perhaps half of them from the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament or 
kindred organisations. 


cries of ‘“Lambrakis lives” and “Peace.” 
There was much singing and dancing, 
particularly by a group from Crete in 
their traditional dress, which drew much 
attention. 


During the morning the march stopped at 
the grave which marks the place where 
thirty Greek partisans were shot by the 
Germans during the Second World War, 
and which also commemorates a young 
soldier who was court-martialled and 
shot in 1951 for petitioning for peace. 
The mother of the young soldier and 
relations of those shot by the Germans 
were present at the service. 


A Cretan couple in national dress were 
married during the march and then con- 
tinued on to Athens. The British par- 
ticipants, Pat Pottle, Douglas Brewood 
Junior, Dennis Gould, Peter Moule, 
Janette Hamilton and I, were guests of 
honour around the altar during the 
wedding ceremony. The church was 
filled to capacity with people wearing 
the nuclear disarmament badge, and 
during the ceremony the couple were 
crowned with olive branches. 


At 4.0 p.m. a tropical rainstorm which 
turned the road into a river halted the 
march, although some carried on. With 
dampened enthusiasm the march entered 
the outskirts of Athens, straggling and 
silent, but this mood did not last long 
as the ranks of the marchers were 
swelled by Athenians joining in as the 
march entered the city. Soon everyone 
was dancing and shouting with great 
excitment at the obvious success of this, 
the first legal peace march to be held 
in Greece. 


Telegrams of greetings and support for 
the march were received from many 
organisations and individuals, including 
the Committee of 100; the Yugoslav 
League for Peace; the International Con- 
federation for Disarmament and Peace; 
Komiteen for Oplysning om Atomfaren 
(Denmark); Kampanjen mot Atomvapen 
(Norway); Archbishop _ Makarios,; the 
Australian CND; the Bulgarian Peace 
Committee; Centro per la Nonviolenza, 
Perugia; Free German Youth, East Ger- 
many; the War Resisters’ International 
and Women Strike for Peace. 


Cadet wins strike 


A high school boy in Montreal, Canada, 
last month successfully refused to par- 
ticipate in cadet training. On April 16, 
on his own initiative and alone, he an- 
nounced to his school administration that 
he would no longer take part in the com- 
pulsory cadet programme nor wear the 
uniform. He was told that if he did 
not appear in school with his uniform 
by the afternoon he would be expelled. 
He refused to back down, but being 
afraid of expulsion, he went to the office 
of the quarterly journal Our Generation 
against Nuclear War seeking help. One 
of the editors consequently went to the 
school and, following discussions with 
the administration, got the boy removed 
from cadet training on moral grounds. 


CND pilgrimage 


At Whitsun London Christian CND 
organised a pilgrimage te Canterbury. 
Last Friday, after a service in Southwark 
Cathedral taken by the Provost, Dr 
Southcote, 24 people walked to Lew- 
isham. Numbers grew as the pilgrimage 
continued - on Saturday walking from 
Lewisham to Rochester, on Sunday from 
Rochester to Faversham and on Whit 
Monday from Faversham to Canterbury. 
The total had reached 55 by the end of 
the journey. 


Maeve Wilkins told Peace News on Tues- 
day night that the organisers were tre- 
mendously pleased and encouraged by 
the response to the pilgrimage which 
they regarded as a pilot effort to find out 
whether this sort of demonstration could 
be successfully organised. As there was 
a great deal of traffic on the roads the 
pilgrims were seen by many thousands 
of people who responded to them enthu- 
siastically and sympathetically. 


On reaching Canterbury Cathedral the 
pilgrims placed a Complaint - a scroll 
bearing their signatures stressing the 
need for a spiritual Jeadership in matters 
of the world - on the tomb of Thomas a 
Becket. “i 


Thousands in Greek march triumph 


On the night before the march a relay 
Marathon run was held from the tomb 
of Gregory Lambrakis to the tomb of 
the Persians at Marathon. 


The following statements about the 
march were made to the press by the 
Greek Prime Minister. “The march is free, 
but I cannot understand why Marathon 
has been chosen as the starting point, as 
Marathon is a symbol of freedom and 
not a symbol of peace. I consider the 
march as useless in a country where the 
whole of the population is for peace. It 
should be clear that the organisers of 
the march harm both Greece and peace 
affairs, because it appears that in this 
country there is one part of the people 
only which is for peace. The truth is 
that peace is being used as a pretext. 
The march is not a march for peace, but 
a march of the EDA (United Democratic 
Left), and it is important that all simple 
people should be informed that by 
participating in the march not only do 
they fail to serve peace but also they 
harm Greece. They serve the EDA only.” 


“ The self-determination of Cyprus is not 
a case of peace, but a case of freedom. 
Consequently, the Cyprus issue is wrongly 
involved in the peace march. My state- 
ments bring about bitterness because 
they constitute the truth.” 


Condemned man 
loses appeal 


Twenty-two-year-old Joseph William 
Masters’ appeal against conviction for 
capital murder was dismissed by the 
Court of Criminal Appeal on May 14. 
The execution date had been fixed for 
May 22 but it is understood that it has 
now been deferred to June 5 or 6. 
ae is held in Walton Prison, Liver- 
pool. 


As reported in last week’s Peace News, 
the National Campaign for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment is organising 
Hy ape against the proposed execu- 
ion, 


The Peace Action Centre at Frodsham 
is also taking action on behalf of Masters. 
Last Wednesday a poster vigil was held 
outside Walton Prison in co-operation 
with the Campaign for Nuclear Disarm- 
ament, Quakers, and Methodists; a leaflet 
and petition are being circulated. For 
further details about activities write to: 
Barnaby Martin, Peace Action Centre, 
Carriage Drive, Frodsham, via Warring- 
ton, Lancs. Frodsham 2385. 


East Berlin rally 


The East German Communist youth 
organisation Freie Deutsche Jugend held 
a rally in East Berlin last weekend 
attended, according to official figures, by 
some 900,000 people. Herr Ulbricht 
opened the rally on Saturday, appealing 
sa pYOUnEs pepe in East and West 
y to hold a “pre 
open debate” great, frank, and 
Vest German youth organisations de 
cided last month not to accept invita- 
tions to the rally, as the Freie Deutsche 
Jugend is an Official East German 
organisation. Instead, individual groups. 
estimated to number about 10,000, visited 


on the demonstrati i 
last. Weaken Jon which was held 


New address 


The London office of the Campaign 
Caravan Workshops, which was ae 197 
Kings Cross Road, is closed. The Work- 
ee headquarters is now at Aylesmore 
arm, Shipston-on-Stour, Warwicks. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK SALE 
this Saturday May 23 
2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


Labour rooms, 215 Eversholt St, N.W.1 
(one min. Mornington Crescent tube) 


St Pancras and Holborn CND 
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